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THE NEW-CHURCH REVIEW 


23 Five years ago the NEw—Cuurcu REVIEw was established as 
the successor of the New-Jerusalem Magazine, in the belief that the 
change of form, allowing as it does for longer articles and fora 
greater variety of contents, would. be of advantage in attempting 
to cover the field which the earlier publication had so long occu- 
pied. That field, as is well known, is the one brought to view in 
the theological writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, which, being 
founded on the Holy Scriptures, contain, as we believe, the vital 
principles of a new dispensation of Christian faith and life, and 
promise, so far as they shall be received by men, to accomplish 
the fulfilment of prophecy in establishing the Lord’s kingdom on 
earth. 

The REVIEW has sought to give expression to these principles, 
and to bring their light to bear upon all subjects and events which 
may be affected by them, whether in the organized Church of the 
New Jerusalem, in the _— bodies around us, Or in the world — 
at large. 

The Board of Editors now consists of the Rev. Theodore F.. 
Wright, Ph.D., as managing editor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
James Reed, Samuel M. Warren, and William H. Mayhew. The 
efforts of the editors have been cordially and generously seconded 
by other writers in this country and abroad, and the result has 
been such as to call out many expressions of approval both within 
and without the special lines of the REVIEw’s activity. 

A literary critic says in a recently published notice: ‘“ This pub- 
lication does the New-Church clergy and laity great credit ;” an- 
other says: ‘The New-Cuurcu REVIEw is a quarterly journal 
= which should prove vastly interesting and instructive to any reader, 
whatever his or her faith;” another speaks of the “candor and 
ability ” of our articles ; and a fourth declares that “it is filled with 
the sweet liberality of this generous faith.” 7 
_In entering upon its sixth year the Review asks for the con- 
tinued and increased support of those whose cause it serves, in | 
order that it may be yet more useful in the future. — 


$2. 00 A YEAR. SINGLE NUMBERS 50 CENTS. 


“The Massachusetts New-Church Union, 16 Arlington Street, Boston 
EDWARD A. WHISTON, Agent. 
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SPIRITUAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


A REMARKABLE evidence of the universality, it might 
almost be said the infinity of the quality of Swedenborg’s 
writings, is the variety of paths by which he leads men to 
a contemplation of and acquaintance with the Lord and the 
spiritual world. These paths are adapted to all classes of 
minds. Some of them are so straight and short that he 
who runs may read. Others pursue a course that demands 
careful study and observation. The same mind at succeed- 
ing stages of its life in this world will be interested at one 
time by the guidance of one path, at another by that of a 
different one. One of the most interesting of these paths 
is the physiological one. 

The novitiate reader of the theological works of Sweden- 
borg, it matters little which work first attracts his attention, 
is almost certain to be impressed very early with the physi- 
ological references and with the peculiar terms in which 
they are expressed. | 

In an early paragraph of Heaven and. Hell,” he reads : 

Heaven is distinguished into members and parts, like those of a man, 
and similarly named. Angels even know in what member one society 
is, and in what another; and they say that this society isin the head, 
that in the breast, or some province of the breast, that in the loins, or 
some province of the loins, and so on. . . . The position of the heavens 
is as that of the members, organs, and viscera in man. (65, 66.) 
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In “ The Earths in the Universe,” 5, he finds : — 


The angelic heaven is so immense, that it corresponds with all things 


and everything petaining to man, myriads corresponding to every mem- 


ber and organ, and to each of the viscera. 


In the “Apocalypse Explained,” 14 :— 


They who in the spiritual world are in the province of the ear, are 
forms of obedience from perception. — 


In “Doctrine of Faith,” 19:— 


There is full similitude between the charity and faith in man and the 
motion of the heart and the motion of the lungs. There is also com- 
plete correspondence of the heart and lungs with man’s will and under- 


In “ Divine Love and Wisdom” 


In order that love and wisdom may make one in an angel or in a 
man, there are pairs in all the things of the body. The eyes, ears, and 
nostrils are pairs; the hands, loins, and feet are pairs; the brain is di- 
vided into two hemispheres, the heart into two chambers, the lungs into 
two lobes, and in like manner the other parts. Thus in angel and in 
man there is right and left; and all their right parts have relation to the 
love from which wisdom comes; and all the left parts, to the wisdom 
which is from love. (127.) 


In “ Divine Providence” :— 


Since the universal heaven in the Lord’s sight is as one man, there- 
fore heaven is distinguished into as many general societies as there are 
organs, viscera, and members in a man; and every general society, into 
as many less general or particular societies as there are larger divisions 
in each of the viscera and organs. (65.) 


« Apocalypse Revealed,” 49, reads :— 


The whole heaven before the Lord is as one man; in which they who 
are in the Lord’s heavenly Divine make the head, they who are in the 


spiritual Divine make the body, and they who are in the natural Divine 


make the feet. 


And in the “True Christian Religion,’ 37, it is found 
that the fact that the will and the understanding, — 
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Correspond to the Divine Love and the Divine Wisdom, from which 
they originate . . . may be illustrated by the two essentials and uni- 
versals by which human bodies exist and subsist, which are . . . the 
systole and diastole of the heart and the respiration of the lungs: that 
these two operate in all and everything there is known; the reason is, 
because the heart corresponds to love, and the lungs to wisdom. 


These passages are merely examples, taken from the early 
paragraphs of the works quoted, of many similar statements 
to be found in these wonderful books. Curiosity is aroused 
to see if similar ideas can be found in writers before the 
time of Swedenborg. Swedenborg avers “that the ancients 
surpassed us in wisdom... in the shrewdness of their 
. conjectures respecting the occult’’ (Economy of the Ani- 
mal Kingdom, 23), and instances Aristotle, Hippocrates, 
_ Galen, Archimedes, and Euclid. 

Examination of the works of these men, however, fails to 
discover any ideas of a similar character to those quoted 
from Swedenborg. Aristotle had a very vague and unsatis- 
factory idea of the nature of the soul, although he believed 
it, whatever it might be, to be the formative cause of the 
body and of the body’s movements. (See Wallace’s Aris- 
totle’s Psychology. Introduction, p. CxXxv.) 

Plato, as well as Aristotle, thought that man was Vaniniated 

by an intelligent and reasoning spirit, nobler and purer than 
that which gave life to animals and plants. 
‘ The doctrines propounded by Stahl, known as Animism, 
declared the identity of the soul and the animal spirit, and 
that this anima creates the body and governs all its pro- 
cesses; but there is nothing to show the source from whence 
comes this soul. 

Descartes is equally disappointing. He vateill the centre 
of life in the heart, and makes its motion a purely mechan- 
ical phenomenon, which originates from a kind of smothered 
fire which always exists in that organ. What started the 
fire and sustains it he does not say. The finer particles of 
the blood become rarefied during this process and from 
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thence pass to the different parts of the body, those which 
go to the brain forming, by the operations performed on 
them there, the animal spirit. 

Leibnitz gives us no clearer light on the subject. To him 
the monad called the soul is surrounded by an infinite num- 
ber of monads called the body and they work together by a 
pre-established harmony, because of the nature impressed 


upon each by the Creator, but not directly influencing either 


the other. 
_ The authorities from whom Swedenborg quotes so copi- 


ously in his physiological works give no indication of having | 


any ideas beyond the purely material scientific facts. There 
is absolutely nothing in the ancient philosophers that bears 


any resemblance to the ideas in the passages we have 


quoted. 

How is it with modern authors : ? In all ages men have 
seen an analogy between the organs and functions of the 
human body and the outstzde world. Philosophers have from 
early times regarded man’s body as a microcosm, in which 
was exhibited in miniature the entire material universe. 
The human body — each part performing its own function 
for the good of the whole, and in so doing providing for its 
own maintenance and welfare — is, and always has been the 


type of the most perfect body politic—the ideal towards" 


which all civilization should progress. 

Many such analogies are discerned by alin authors. 
Martin, in his interesting work, “The Human Body,” com- 
pares the white blood corpuscles, which are (as he thinks) 
specialized to no line of work, but ready to take up any that 


comes to hand, to the young men in a community who have | 


not yet selected an occupation and are on the lookout for an 
opening. He also says: “We may compare the nervous sys- 


_ tem to the Western Union Telegraph, the head office of — 


which in New York would represent the brain and spinal 
cord; the more important central offices in other large 
Cities the sympathetic ganglia, and the minor offices in coun- 
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try stations the sporadic ganglia; while the telegraph wires, 
directly or indirectly uniting all, would correspond to the 
nerve trunks ”’; and more to the same effect. _ 

All such comparisons are interesting, and many before 
and since Swedenborg have seen them in a general way, but 
the teachings we have referred to state that these functions 
in each minute particular represent and are produced by 
similar functions in the zzm#er world, primarily in the Lord, 
and from Him in the heavens and the world of spirits. _ 

The interest aroused by the physiological thoughts in the 
theological writings of Swedenborg leads the reader to a_ 
consideration of the works of the same author devoted ex- 
clusively to the study of that science, and there he finds 
displayed, pictured in the most beautiful diction, the phys- 
ical basis which is the ultimate of 
physiology. 

Let us view rapidly the progress of our author in this 
special line of study. The first article he published on the 
nature of the human body was in the Dedalus Hyperboreus, 
October, 1718, when he was under thirty-one years of age. 
This was to prove that our vital nature consists mostly of 
small tremulations. It has never been published except in 
the Swedish in which it was written, and the Swedish lan- 
guage of that time is said to be so different from that of 
to-day that it is not easy to read. A translation of this 
paper into English has recently been made however, and 
will soon be published. Among. other interesting things is 
found an explanation of the nature of thought transference, 
a subject which interests psychologists of the present day. 

A year later, in October, 1719, he wrote a little work of 
forty-eight closely written quarto manuscript pages, entitled, 
«Anatomy of our most subtle nature, showing that our 
moving and vital force consists of contremiscences.” The 
work was in thirteen chapters. The manuscript, chapters 
VII. to XII. missing however, is preserved in the Cathedral 
Library, at Linképing, and has been photolithographed. In 
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a letter to Benzelius regarding it, Swedenborg says, “For 
the purpose of writing it I made myself thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the anatomy of the nerves and membranes.” 
It is of interest to know that a translation of this little work 
has also been made, and will soon be published in English. 
About this time the study of anatomy seems to have occu- . 
pied Swedenborg’ s attention almost Sepenny for several 
months. 

From the date of the publication of his great work, 
Opera Philosophica et Mineralia, 1734, to the time of his 
spiritual illumination and entrance upon the consummating 
work of his life, he was absorbed i in the es of the human 
being, body and soul. 

Immediately after the publication of the work just re- 
ferred to, he seems to have entered on the preparation of a 
work on the brain. This work exists in one thousand and 
four manuscript quarto pages. In connection with this 
manuscript is also another of twenty-two pages, on the mus- 
cles, which consists almost entirely of quotations: from 
Boerhaave, Willis, Winslow, and other noted anatomists. 

In May, 1736, he petitioned the King for leave of absence 
from his public duties for three or four years, that he might 
stay abroad during that time, in any place which he might 
find most convenient, for the purpose of elaborating and 
finishing a work that he was desirous of accomplishing. 
The petition was granted. He left Sweden in July, reached 
Paris Sept. 3, and remained there until March 12, 1738, 
eighteen months, during which time he was, undoubtedly, 
constantly at work on the book he was preparing for the 
press. He then went to Italy, was back in Paris in May, 
1739, and reported for duty in Sweden, Nov. 3, 1740. Be- 
tween these two latter dates he published at Amsterdam, 
the work entitled, “ The Economy of the Animal Kingdom.” 
In this work and the later work, called “The Animal King- 
dom,” Swedenborg restricts the term Animal Kingdom ex- 
clusively to the human body. 
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The “Economy” is divided into two parts. Part I, about 
two thirds of the whole, is devoted entirely to the blood and 
the vessels through which it circulates, including the heart. 
The author claims that whatever is created and produced by 
the three kingdoms of nature, exists for the sake of the 
blood which is the life of man —that the blood is the com- 
_ plex of all things that exist in the world. 

His method is to begin each chapter with quotations 
from the best authorities on the subject. Following the 
quotations comes a “general induction” covering two or 
three pages. Then each clause of the general induction is 
examined separately and at length. , 

His treatment of the circulation places the subject in a 
much more extended field than do the physiologists, who 
confine the term to the passage of the arterial and venous 
blood through the vessels and the heart. Swedenborg, how- 
ever, in addition to the circulation of the blood, of which 
he says there are three degrees, the grosser enclosing a 
blood more pure and this in turn the purest or the spiritu- 
ous fluid, includes also in the subject the circulation of the 
lymphatic fluids, and the purer animal spirit which he says 
is secreted by an infinite number of corcula, or little hearts, 
in the cortical substance of the brain, and constitutes the | 
circulation of the fibres of the nerves. He also brings the 
fibres of the muscles into his circulatory plan. All this is 
transcendental physiology, but it gives a unity to the mo- 
tions of the vital fluids of the body which is a in- 
tensely interesting. 

The last chapter of Part I. is called an Introduction to 
Rational Psychology. In. this he unfolds the doctrine of 
Series and Degrees, which he defines as “that doctrine 
which teaches the mode observed by nature in the subor- 
dination and coordination of things, and which in acting she 
has prescribed for herself.” 

In this chapter, right in the middle of his first great 
physiological work, he stops to consider the nature of the 
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intercourse between the soul and the body. Surely this 
transcends the scope of the material physiologist. In this 
chapter he states that if we would explore the causes of the 
operations and effects existing in the animal body, it will be 
necessary first to enquire what things in a superior degree 
correspond to those which are in an inferior degree. But as 
the brain is the seat of the mind, and the soul flows into 


the mind, he deems it necessary to premise a description of 


the brain. Therefore Part II. of this work treats of the 
motion of the brain, showing that its animation is coinci- 


dent with the respiration of the lungs; and closes witha _ 


chapter on the Human Soul, a mode of access to which is 
the goal he essayed to reach. . 

And he closes the work with a section to show that on 
his premises “it may be demonstrated to intellectual belief, 
that the human spirituous fluid is absolutely safe from harm 
by aught that befalls in the sublunary region ; and that it is 
indestructible, and remains immortal, although not immortal 
per se, after the death of the body. That when emanci- 
pated from the bonds and trammels of earthly things, it will 
still assume the exact form of the human body, and live a. 
life pure beyond imagination. Furthermore, that not the 
smallest deed is done designedly in the life of the body, and 
not the least word uttered by consent of the will, but shall - 
then appear in the bright light of an inherent wisdom, be- 
fore the tribunal of its conscience. Lastly, that there is a 
society of souls in the heavens, and that the city of God 
upon earth is the seminary of this society, in which and by 
which the end of ends is regarded.” 

Similar teaching to this is found in “ Arcana Ceelestia,” 
6467 :— 


There is only one life, namely, that of the Lord, which flows into all, 
but is variously received, and this according to the quality which man 
has taken upon his soul by his life in the world. . . . Man during his 
life in the world induces in the purest substances which are of his inte- 
riors, a quality, according to which the Lord’s life is received. 
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Swedenborg did not expect many of his time to accept 
his deductions, as is evident from the quotation from Seneca > 
prefixed as a motto to the “ Economy ” : — 

He is born to serve but few, who thinks of the people of his own 
age.. Many thousands of years, many generations of men are yet to 
come: look to these, though for some cause silence has been imposed 


on all of your own day; there will come those who may judge without 
offence and without favor. 


On the cover.of Swedenborg’s Common Place Book for 
1724 to 1740, a manuscript volume of seven -hundred and 
sixty quarto pages, he wrote a plan for the prosecution of 
his investigations for eight years to come: “1740, the brain ; 
1741, the muscles, glands, and nerves;” etc., and we find 
him engaged during the whole of January, 1740, in investi- 
gating the structure of the bones of the skull and the na- 
ture of the dura mater. The result of these studies is a 
manuscript volume of: forty-nine folio pages. In the same 
year he prepared a work entitled, “ Anatomy of all the parts 
of the Cerebrum, Cerebellum, Medulla Oblongata, and Me- 
dulla Spinalis, together with the diseases of the Head.” 
This work exists in six hundred and thirty-six manuscript 
folio pages, and has been photolithographed. . 

In the same year (1740) and the following one, he wrote 
a work called, “Introduction to Rational Psychology,” the 
first part of which treats of the fibres, the arachnoid tunic, 
and the diseases of the fibres. This is in three hundred 
and sixty-six manuscript quarto pages. 

Under date of 1741 is a little treatise of twenty- -four man 
uscript quarto pages, called, “The Red Blood.” This has 
been translated into English and published. It treats of 
the blood, as in the “ Economy,” as in three degrees: the 
red blood and its globules, the purer blood, and finally the 
purest, which is the “animal spirits.” In 1741 we also have © 
small works, one on the “ Animal Spirit,” one on “Sensation, 
or the Passion of the Body,” and one on “ Action,” which 
treats of the muscles, and how they are excited to motion 
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by the action of the brain. Then in 1742 and 1743 a work 
in two hundred and sixty-nine folio manuscript pages, treat- 
ing of the generative organs and the organs of the five 
senses; and in 1743 a treatise in seventy-nine folio pages, 
on comparative anatomy and physiology, treating of insects, 
bees, butterflies, frogs, etc. 

In 1744 appeared Parts 1 and 2, of the event work pub- 
lished at The Hague, and entitled, “The Animal Kingdom.” 

The same transcendental treatment is maintained in this 
work as in the “ Economy.” Asa sample passage take the 
following from the chapter on the Kidneys : — 


As the blood is continually making its circle of life, that is to say, is 
in a constant revolution of birth and death, as it dies in its old age and 
is regenerated or born anew; and as the veins solicitously gather to- 
gether the whole of its corporeal part, and the lymphatics of its spir- 
ituous part, and successively bring it back, refect it with new chyle, and 
restore it to the pure and youthful blood; and as the kidneys constantly 
purge it of impurities, and restore its pure parts to the blood, so like- 
wise man, who lives at once in body and spirit while he lives in the 

_ blood, must undergo the same fortunes generally, and in the process of 
his regeneration must daily do the like. Such. a perpetual symbolical 
representation is there of spiritual life in corporeal life; as likewise a 
perpetual typical representation of the soul in the body. In this con- 

_ sists the searching of the heart and reins, which is a thing purely 
divine. 


Thus was he steadily working out his great doctrine of 
Physiological Correspondences. Every page of this work 
is wonderfully full of interest, and compared with the dry 
facts detailed by the physiologists, portrays the living, active 

~ body itself, in language which it is a delight to read. It is 
indeed science made beautiful. - 

It will be seen that Swedenborg’s purpose in studying the 
human body was entirely different from that of his prede-— 
cessors — that his treatment of the subject is on a radically 
different basis from that of the many authorities quoted by 
him. | | | 

His primary interest in the bodily organism was that it 
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was the earthly basis and continent of the human soul. 
Therefore he brought to his contemplation of it the same 
reverent spirit that afterwards characterized his study of 
the Divine Word, and therefore he was aiseaeacsasal to enter 
deeply into its mysteries. 

That he did not work at all after the manner of the ma- 
terial physiologist, is clear from “The Animal Kingdom,” 
17, where he says it was necessary for him in this work “to 
discover, disengage, and bring forth, by the most intense 
application and study, certain new doctrines for his guid- 
ance, which are the doctrines of forms, of order and de- 
grees, of series and society, of communication and influx, 
of correspondence and representation, and of modification.” 

Swedenborg was always trying to get more and more 
interiorly into the causes of things. It did not explain a 
thing to his mind to multiply terms with regard to it, or to 
become familiar with the names given to unknown qualities. 
He knew that there were causes within causes, and the prox- 
imate cause did not satisfy him. As an example take the 
fact of the coagulation of blood when first drawn from the 
body. None of the authorities quoted at the beginning of 
his chapter on the composition and essence of the blood, 
attempt any explanation of the phenomenon. Modern writ- 
ers explain it by saying that in freshly drawn blood, fine © 
threads known as fibrin are formed and compose a network 
which entangles the corpuscles ; that these threads have a 
tendency to shrink and hold the corpuscles in their meshes, 
and the serum becomes pressed out. Why this does not 
take place with blood within the body they cannot say. Ex- 
periment proves that it is not on account of the motion of 
the fluid or its heat. So that modern physiology does not 
explain the matter. Swedenborg explains it as due to a 
‘superior aura, the ether, that holds the blood in its proper 
form and connection when in the body, but which ceases to 
retain its influence the moment the blood comes under the 
influence of the grosser air. This is cortamsly' one step 
nearer the central cause. | 
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It seems strange at first sight that Swedenborg, who was _ 
being trained by the Lord to be the religious teacher of the 
New Christian Church, should have been led to devote so 
much energy and so many years to the study of the human 
body. But religion is in its ultimates the doctrine of life — 
“all religion has relation to life”. —the human body is the 
highest development and consummate exhibition of material 
life. It images in the harmonious operation and coopera- 
tion of its various parts and organs, what the life of the 
earthly social organism would be if in true spiritual order, 
as well as the beautiful life of use of the societies of the 


Spiritual world. ‘“ Heaven in the whole complex resembles 


one man. . . . To know that, and the specific and particular 
things concerning it, is the chief of the intelligence of the | 
angels’ (Heaven and Hell, 59.) How important then it 
was that Swedenborg should for years have had all the 

energies of his mind directed to this delightful study. © | 

While it is obvious that the main purpose and value of 
these works is to be found in the spiritual philosophy taught 
in them, it would be unjust to derogate from their value as 
scientific works. 

Swedenborg’s preparation for his crowning work was of 
an unusual kind. He was trained under the special care of 
the Lord for the most important work that could be com- 
mitted to man. He states that the Lord had prepared him 
from his earliest youth for the office of receiving the doc- 
trines of the New Jerusalem in his understanding and pub- 
lishing them by the press (True Christian Religion, 779, 
850.) The words in the Song of Moses in regard to the 


-_Lord’s care for Israel seem to apply well to His dealings 


with Swedenborg : “ He led him about, He instructed him, 
He kept him as the apple of His eye” (DEUT. xxxii. 10). 
Can we suppose that in the preparation and publication of 
these two great works, which occupied eight years of his 
vigorous manhood, extending from the 48th to the 56th year 


of his age, and which immediately preceded the Lord’s re- 


_the chapter in the “Animal Kingdom 
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vealing of Himself to him and his open communication with 


_ the spiritual world, he would have been permitted to go far 
astray? And must not the dawn of the light that was so 


soon to shine in all its brightness on his pathway, have 
guided his eye as he studied the causes of the working of 
the beautiful organism which engrossed all his mental 


_ powers for these eight years? 


Undoubtedly the spiritual plane of his mind was distinctly 


and consciously opened long before the great illumination 


which disclosed to him the spiritual sense of the Word. 

_ His statement of December, 1743, embodied in a paper 
recently published in this REviEw, that a great deal of what 
he had written was nonsense, could not refer to the noble 
work published only two or three years previously (Econ- 
omy of the Animal Kingdom), or to that other physiolog- 
ical monument published in the succeding year (1744), “The 
Animal Kingdom.” It probably had reference to some 
youthful productions not now extant, for had they existed 
in any form at the time the record was made, Swedenborg 
would certainly have destroyed them. 

The relation of these works to the science of the time in 
which they were written is interesting, and divides itself 
into several classes, some of which may be described as 
follows. 

I. Those statements in the authors quoted by him which 
he accepts as they are given, and discourses upon in the - 
spiritual light in which he sees them. Take, for instance, 
"on the stomach. 
He quotes at length on the subject from Heister, Winslow, 
Ruysch, Leeuwenhoek, Swammerdam, Glisson, and Schurig. 
He accepts their teaching on the construction and functions 
of that organ, and enters upon a most interesting statement 
of the cause of its peristaltic movements, in which he dis- 


courses philosophically upon forms, calling that of the 


stomach the perpetual-circular or the spiral form, its move- 


ments depending upon this interior form. 
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II. Those cases in which he assigns to organs functions 
which have previously not been given. A notable instance 
of this is the spleen. He quotes from Heister, Winslow, 
and Malpighi, neither of whom show that they have any 
knowledge of the functions of this organ. The first named 
of these authors says: “There is no one of the viscera the 


use of which is more obscure. Many, finding that it may : 
be excised without causing death, have held that it is a use- 4 
less and superfluous body, or an error of nature. Others f 


suppose it to be only for the sake of preserving the equilib- 
rium of the body. Some have supposed it to be the origin 
of laughter;” with much more of like unsatisfactory char- . 
acter. | 

The text book in physiology at present used in the Har-— 
vard Medical School (Dr. M. Foster’s), a work of one thou- 
sand three hundred and fifty octavo pages, devotes less than 
five pages to the spleen, giving a few facts, such as the in- 
crease in size of the organ after a meal and in certain dis- 
eases, and attempts to give the causes of this temporary 
turgescence, but is wholly ignorant of any function that the 
organ performs. This text book states, in the chapter on 
the blood, the possibility that under certain circumstances 
red blood corpuscles are formed in the spleen. 7 

Prof. Alfred Russel Wallace, in his recent work, “The 
Wonderful Century,” states that it has been discovered that 
the spleen manufactures the white corpuscles of the blood. 
But he does not give his authority. Scientists therefore 
seem to be all at sea with regard to the matter. 

Swedenborg gives twenty-nine of his beautifully printed 
quarto pages to the spleen, and says :— 


In this organ the eye sees nothing more than a structure and conflux 
of fibres and vessels: nay, even when excised its absence is scarcely to 
be recognized excepting by its vacant space. Nevertheless it is certain 
that it has a use. Nature never produces even the smallest point with- 
out having an end or use in view. 


He then minutely describes the organ and from the struc- 
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ture carefully interprets the use. There is not now time to 
unfold the nature of these functions. It can only be said 
in a general way that the uses of the spleen as described by 
Swedenborg are to draw off the impure blood from the trunk 
of the aorta and break it up and prepare it for the service 
of all the other abdominal organs. : 

Another interesting instance under this head relates to 
the small reddish-grey body, at the centre of the compli- 
cated structure forming the base of the brain, called the 
pituitary body. Modern physiologists say its functions are 
unknown. The present text book at the Harvard Medical 
School has one hundred and fourteen pages on the functions 
of the brain. Six lines are given to the consideration of 
this pituitary body, and it is stated that concerning the proc- 
esses which take place in it and its purposes, “we know 
absolutely nothing.” 

A review of the first volume of Swedenborg’ S work on | 
“The Brain,’ appeared in the number for January, 1888, of 
a periodical entitled, Brain: a Journal of Neurology, pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., London. The review covers the 
ground of the volume quite thoroughly ; but its statements 
on this point only will be referred to here. Dr. Rabagliati, 
the reviewer, although he does not like the language of 
Swedenborg, which he says is imaginative and fanciful, re- 
marks that one physiologist (Leydig, in 1852), describes the 
closed sacs of the pituitary gland, encircled by very many 
blood vessels, stating that in portions of the gland are found 
blood globules in various retrograde metamorphoses. _ 
Rabagliati : — 

Shortly then, Leydig looks upon as a blood gland, that pituitary body 
which other physiologists declare to be an “ enigma,” as to its functions. 
There is no reason to think that Leydig had read Swedenborg; yet 
Swedenborg had said one hundred and nine years before Leydig wrote, 
that the pituitary body is a blood gland. Surely this is very remark- 
able. But not only did Swedenborg say this, but he said it in a most 


elaborate and most minute manner, going into great detail as regards 
the structure of the gland, as to its blood supply, as to its relation to 
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the sinuses in its neigborhood, and as to the mode in which it performs 
its functions. — | 

III. In some instances Swedenborg gives the facts and 
theories of the day on some point, and then without any 
hesitation or explanation ignores these, and bases his induc- 
tion on facts given by him which are diametrically opposite. 
A notable instance of this is his chapter in the “ Economy ” 
on the Coronary Vessels of the Heart, the vessels which 
carry on the circulation in the substance of the heart itself. 
He quotes copiously from seven of the renowned authorities 
of his day, all of whom describe the coronary arteries as 
taking their rise from the beginning of the aorta, immedi- 
ately upon its leaving the heart, and carrying the blood from 
the aorta into the walls of the heart. This is also the ac- 
cepted theory of the present day, and no teacher of anatomy 
or physiology would state it otherwise. Swedenborg, how- | 
ever, after quoting matter from the learned authorities of 
his time, which makes fourteen octavo pages of the English — 
edition of his work, in the first sentence of his induction 
says: “The coronary vessels of both kinds, arterial as well 
as venous, arise from the heart itself, and not from the be- 
ginning of the aorta.” Swedenborg reiterates these state- 
ments in the later work, “The Animal Kingdom.” 

This chapter is a veritable déte noire with many admirers 
of the “Economy.” They do not know what to make of it. 
But anatomy has not yet said the last word with regard to 
these vessels. In the London Journal of Anatomy and Phys- 
tology, for January, 1899, is an article by Arthur V. Meigs, 
M. D., of the Pennsylvania Hospital, in which he states his. 
recent discovery of the fact that the capillaries of the heart 
are imbedded in the muscular fibres, a condition which does 
not exist elsewhere. Singularly enough this is one of the 
items of Swedenborg’s description of these vessels. He 
says that when the ducts which carry the blood “pass into 
their least divisions, they then become those that actually 
compose the motive fibres.”’ | 
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How did Swedenborg become possessed of this knowl- 
edge? Dr. Meigs learned it by means of his high-power 
microscope. Some internal microscope must have been Swe- > 
denborg’s guide to his information concerning this fact. 

Swedenborg says in the “ Arcana,” 4224 :— 

Organic forms are not only those which appear to the eye, and which 
can be discovered by microscopes, but there are also organic forms still 
purer, which cannot possibly be discovered by any eye, whether naked 
or assisted. The latter forms are of an interior kind. . . . With those 
forms the interior heavens correspond. 


How much knowledge did he have at this time with regard 
to the uses of the societies in the spiritual world ? 

Function creates and governs. form. If we had perfect 
observing powers, natural and spiritual, function being given, 
we could always predicate the corresponding form. And, 
vice versa, could'we accurately discern form in ‘its samnents, 
we would know the function adapted thereto. 

Swedenborg says : — 


At a time when I was speaking of the viscera of the body, and was 
tracing their connection; from those which are of the head to those 
which are of the thorax, and so on to those which are of the abdomen, 
then angels above me led my thoughts through the spiritual things to 
which those viscera corresponded, and this so that there was not the 
least error. . . . Such is the intelligence of angels that from spiritual 
things they know all and every one of the things which are in the body, 
even the most secret, which can. never come to man’s knowledge. (Ar- 
cana Ceelestia, 2992.) 


Positive statements of Swedenborg in these works are 
worthy of careful examination, even if they conflict with 
the natural science of the day. He was not a man who en- | 
joyed theorizing without foundation. He was a man of scien- 
tific habits of thought, and statements were not made by 
him. without ,due consideration. | 

We seem to be justified in saying that these works are 
essentially spiritual in their nature. They look from within 
outward. They are on a different plane from natural science. 
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Although they are the product of a finite mind, it may be 
said without irreverence that their main purpose is not to 
teach natural science, any more than that is the purpose of . 
the first chapters of Genesis. To one familiar with the 
physiology of the medical schools, whose aim is to add to 
his store of knowledge, a reading of these works from the 
standpoint of natural science will prove unsatisfactory and 
disappointing. But let him reread them after his mind has 


‘ been opened to a more interior mode of thinking, and he will 


find deep and wonderful truths of spiritual philosophy. — - 

The physiology of the schools is distinctly material, and 
professes to be only that. It is the treatment of life from 
the standpoint of dead matter. Swedenborg infuses it with 
that which makes it a spiritual science. He gives it more 
abundant life. There can be no life in any material thing if 
the spirit which vivifies it be withdrawn. Swedenborg con- 
tinually shows this by his references to the source of life, 
and by his insisting on the necessity of a knowledge of dis- 
crete degrees to a full comprehension of the study. _ | 

Bichat (1771-1803), one of the most distinguished teachers 
of physiology, and one of the fathers of modern physiolog- 
ical research, defines life as “the sum total of the functions © 
which resist death.’”’ What a lifeless definition! But the 
very latest physiology has nothing better to offer. 

Most interesting it is to wend our way, guided by the light 
of natural science, through the delicate and intricate struct- 
ure of the body and study its motions and secret workings, 
beginning at the most obvious and grosser movements, tra- 
cing these to their particulars, learning about the chemical 
elaborations of the organs, and the elements of which their 
tissues are composed, finally arriving at the embryonic cell 
from which this marvellous organism is developed, but all 
through our journey we may ask of our guide questions 
which he cannot answer. What is this force in the nerves 
that causes a muscle to contract, or that transmits a sensa- 
tion of pain, or of light, or of sound? What is the power 
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that keeps this heart contracting and dilating with regularity 
four thousand times every hour of ‘all the years of our life? — 
What is it that causes one organ to secrete from the fluids 
in the vessels certain elements and produce from them a 
certain excretion, while other organs secrete different ele- _ 
ments from these fluids? These and many other questions 
are unanswered by the teaching of natural science. They 
belong to an inner world, the world of causes, and can never 
be solved by a study of their effects in the outer world. 

Hear what the Professor of Biology in Johns Hopkins 
University says :— 


Just as carbon and oxygen will not unite in the furnace of the engine 
unless the “fire be lighted” by the application of a match, but, when 
once started, the heat evolved at one point will serve to carry on the 
conditions of combination through the rest of the mass; so the oxida- 
tions of the body only occur under special conditions; and these are 
transmitted from parent to offspring. Every new human being starts 
as a portion of protoplasm separated from a parent, and affording the 
conditions for those chemical combinations which supply to living mat- 
ter its working power; this serves, like the energy of the burning part 
- of a fire, to start similar processes in other portions of matter. At 
present we know nothing in physiology answering to the match which 
lights a furnace; those manifestations of energy which we call life 
are handed down from generation to generation, as the sacred fire in 
the temple of. Vesta from one watcher to another. Science may at 
some time teach us how to bring the chemical constituents of proto- 
plasm into that combination in which they possess the faculty of start- 
ing oxidations under those conditions which characterize life; then we 
will have learnt how to strike the vital match. (The Human Body. 
H. Newell Martin.) | 


Is not this materialism pure and simple? Does it not 
regard the body as a machine in almost the same sense that 
an engine is? Is it not on a plane far lower even than the 
philosophies of Plato, and Aristotle, and Descartes. 

Hear Swedenborg on this subject : — | 


Unless there was a correspondence of man with heaven, and by 
heaven with the Lord, thus with what is prior to himself, and by what 
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is prior with what is first, he would not subsist a single moment, but 
would fall into annihilation. (Arcana Ceelestia, 3628.) 


Physiology, as far as it has any general interest, is re- 
garded to-day as a completed science. The author of the 
article on physiology in Chambers’ “ Encyclopedia,” says, 
“The chief labors of physiologists for a-very long time will 
be directed towards attaining exact conceptions of the na- 


ture of protoplasm in terms of chemistry and physics.” 


On the other hand, Swedenborg says in the “ Economy of 
the Animal Kingdom”: — : 

Whoever wishes to admire the Creator in his work, and in the uni- 
verse of nature, has only to enter into the animal kingdom, as also into. 
himself, and there to contemplate the causes of things with a desire to 
trace them from their primary source, and fresh wonders of wonders 
will every moment be bursting upon his view, even though his life 
should last a hundred times longer than Nestor’s. (315.) 


Viewed spiritually the study is infinite; materially there 
is not much of living interest remaining. 

Physiology being the study of normal, healthy, animal life, 
natural science takes that life and by a series of analyses 
reduces it to the investigation of the chemical constitution 
and relations of protoplasm, and thereby to the minimum of 
life. Spiritual physiology takes that life and elevates it into © 
a still more vital sphere of being, the home of the living 
causes of that life. ce 

It is interesting to note, however, that Dr. John Haldane, 
Lecturer on Physiology at Oxford, proclaims in an article in 
the Nineteenth Century, for September, 1898, that the days 
of physico-chemical physiology are numbered, and that there 
must be a reaction toward some form of vitalism. Let us 
hope that it may be in the direction of the rational physiol- 
ogy of Swedenborg. (For a review of Dr. Haldane’s article, 
written by the Rev. L. P. Mercer, see the NEw-CHuRCH 
Review for January, 1899.) 

To understand the physiological teachings of Swedenborg 
we must elevate our minds above the natural plane of 
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thought, and be able to think of spirit as real substance. 
Why do we hesitate to accept the doctrine of the animal 
spirit as the intermediary between the soul and the body 
and partaking of the nature of both? It is not possible to 
enter upon a discussion of this subject here, but it is an 
important part of the teaching in these physiological works, 
and it should not be forgotten that Swedenborg several 
times refers to it in the “Heavenly Arcana,” and once in 
the “ Apocalypse Explained.” We must not expect that 
the material eye will discern this substance, even when 
aided by the most powertul microscope ; but it is by means 
of this that, — 

Man’s spiritual is adjoined to his natural, or the substance of the 
spirit to the matter of the body, so fitly and unitedly, that there is not 
a filament or fibre or smallest thread of them in which the human of 
the spirit is not in union with the human of the body. (Divine Wis- 
dom, VII., 4.) 7 


Why should we doubt the necessity of such a medium 
between the soul and the body? Is it not consonant with 
all Swedenborg’s teaching with regard to influx and conjunc- 
tion? The fact of the existence of such a medium or in- 
termediate is invariably presented; the grandest instance 
being the Word, partaking of both the natural and the spir- 
itual, and being the medium by which man is united to the 
Lord. Professor R. H. Thurston believes that, “ Electric- 
ity . . . or some related form of energy . . . is the prob- 
able intermediary between the directing power of brain and 
spine and the elements of the voluntary and involuntary 
systems of muscles.” (The Animal as a Prime Mover. 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, 1895. Reprinted in An- 
nual Report of Smithsonian Institution, 1896.) Why may 
not this “related form of energy” be this same animal 
spirit, the power directing the brain being the soul itself. 

The animal spirits of the older therapeutists was simply 
a purer natural fluid, too subtle to be detected by the senses. 
_ Swedenborg added the spiritual factor, and there was 
breathed into it the breath of life. : 
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Much might be said also of the sources of animal heat, 
which physiology attributes to the chemical changes and 
mechanical motions constantly taking place in the body, but. 
which Swedenborg asserts is constituted by heavenly heat 
which is love. (Arcana Ccelestia, 6190.) 

The culmination of these wonderful studies was given to 
the world in the year 1751, when in numbers 3624-3626 of 


the “Heavenly Arcana,” it was announced : —_ 


It is now permitted to relate and describe things wonderful, which, so 
far as I know, have never as yet come to the knowledge of any one, 
nor even entered into his mind to conceive, namely, . . . that man is so 
formed, as to correspond to heaven in regard to everything belonging 
to him, and by heaven to the Lord. This is a great mystery, which is 
now to be revealed. . . . It is from this ground that it has been occa- 
sionally said above, in speaking of heaven and angelic societies, that 
they belong to some province of the body, as to that of the head, or of 
the breast, or of the abdomen, or of some particular member or organ 
therein: and this because of the said correspondence. That such a 
correspondence exists, is most perfectly known in the other life, not only 
to the angels, but also to spirits, and even to the wicked. Angels know 
it from the most hidden things in man ... as has very often been 


_ made manifest to me from this, that when I spoke of any part of the 


human body, they not only knew all the structure of that part, its man- 
ner of acting and use, but likewise innumerable things besides, more 
than man is capable of exploring, yea, of understanding; and this in 
their order and in their series, from intuition into the heavenly order 
which they followed, to which the order of that part corresponded. Thus, 
because they are in first principles, they thence know the things derived 
from them. 


And then for one hundred and seven quarto pages he un- 
folds some of the particulars of this infinite correspondence. 
An attempt to sketch any of these particulars would be 


‘impossible here, but it has been beautifully done to a con- 


siderable extent by the Rev. John Worcester, in his work 
on “ Physiological Correspondences.”’ 
Swedenborg may well say that these things had never be- 


_ fore come to the knowledge of any one. Neither have they 


since, except through the pages of his works. How long he 
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had known them he does not say, but “now he was per- 
mitted to relate them ” to others. 

The present-day utilitarian, having gone with us thus far, 
_ would exclaim, Cuz dono? Well, in the first place it is good 
to use every means supplied to accustom ourselves to think 
spiritually —to think definitely and exactly about spiritual 
things. Clear thought on these subjects opens the door 
- for orderly influx from the spiritual world. Thought with 
regard to the individual_soul becomes dissipated and as 
nothing unless it be considered as a defined and limited or- 
ganism. We cannot think of soul as unlimited substance 
any more than we can think of God as unlimited essence. 
We must think of God as a Divine man or we have no clear 
thought about him at all. We must think of soul as in the 
human form or the thought can have no definiteness. 

Again, it is good to get as clear ideas as possible of the 
order and subordination of the heavenly societies. Our 
daily prayer is: “Thy kingdom come, as in heaven, so also 
upon the earth.” It may help us to hasten the time when 
this will be accomplished, to study the functions of the 
human body in their relation and correspondence to the 
kingdom of the Lord in the heavens. 

Nothing so beautifully exemplifies that Kingdom as a realm 
of busy usefulness, as its counterpart in the human body, 
with its wonderful, unceasing, harmonious, unselfish activities. 
How it dignifies the human body and stimulates the desire 
that eye or hand or foot or tongue shall never be employed 
for any ignoble purpose, to know that all its functions, the 
operations of each organ, and of every smallest part of an 
organ, represent the uses of the societies and individuals in 
the spiritual world. Every blood or lymph corpuscle travel- 
ling on its nourishment-bearing mission or carrying effete 
matter for revivification or excretion, every brain and nerve 
cell receiving messages of need from distant points and 
transmitting the reply, every cell of the lungs expanding to 
receive the pure air and giving up to the blood its oxygen 
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and taking away. substances no longer life-sustaining, every 
cell of each abdominal organ and of every gland carrying 
on its own peculiar occult function, taking from the liquid 


streams coursing through the vessels the particular elements 


needed to perform its use and letting the others pass on, 
every cell of each particular muscular fibre acting with its 
fellows to produce those wonderful and varied movements 
which show more than anything else what united effort can 
accomplish, including the constant action of that wonderful 
muscle, the heart, even the comparatively inactive bone cor-_ 
puscles which, united in many ways, go to make up that 
skeleton without which the more active parts would have no 
basis upon which they could act, and the cells which form 


the skin which is the continent of the whole organism and 


assists in keeping all the parts in proper position and rela- 
tion, and the cells of the millions of little tubes that convey 


the perspiration to the surface, all these microscopic bodies 


which we call cells represent the individual life and func- 
tion of the inhabitants of the spiritual world. In no other 
way, than by contemplating these vital operations, constantly 
performing their use, when we are asleep as well as when 
we are awake, can we obtain so vivid an idea of the quiet, 
rhythmical, delightful activity of heaven. 

_ The merely natural scientist will see nothing in these 


physiological writings. He is imprisoned in a chamber of 


the mind from which he can look only downwards and out- 


‘ wards, and see things as they appear to the natural vision. 


By searching forever from this point of view he will see 
naught but darkness in these teachings. But when with 
reverence and humility he looks to the Lord with desire to 
see the real meaning of the functions of the body, the win- 
dows of his chamber will be opened upwards and inwards, a 
new and unsuspected plane of his mind will be revealed, and 
he will, little by little, see the wonderfully delightful spirit- 
ual truths contained in these books. 

The two great physiological works are now very rare —it 
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is nearly impossible to obtain copies of them. But let us, 
by all means, reproduce them and keep them alive. __ 

For it may perchance be that some scientific soul, raking 
in the dust of material facts and treating protoplasm with 
his chemical reagents, unquestionably valuable as this work 
has been, may think that here he has come upon a scientific 
curiosity and on examination may see in it that heavenly 
spark which shall be for him the first opening of the spiritual 
degree of his mind; and may be led to find in the later 
works the spiritual sense of the revelation of God in his 
Word, if he has found in the physiological works the spiritual 
meaning of His revelation in His noblest material work, the 
human body. 
| EpWARD A. WHISTON. 
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THE GLORY OF THE DIVINE IN THE HUMAN. 


MEN have an idea of God as immense, omnipotent, gov- 
erning all things, unapproachable, far above and beyond 
their comprehension. And they have an idea of the Lord 
in His human work, as gentle and patient, suffering, doing 
good in common intelligible ways, easily approached by 
every body; doing, no doubt, what the Heavenly Father de-_ 
sired to have done, but not nearly so great as He, so divine, 
so much to be reverenced. And yet it is said that all men 


_ should honor the Son, even as they honor the Father ; as if 
they were equal in dignity and worth; and it is added, “ He 


that honoreth not the Son, honoreth not the Father Who 
hath sent Him.” And, once more, “Jesus said, Now is the 
Son of Man glorified, and God is glorified in Him” —as if 
the patient, self-sacrificing work of the Lord were the crown- 
ing glory of the Heavenly Father Himself. 

In our natural thought there seem to be two difficulties 
in the way of giving divine honor to the Lord, and appre- 


_Ciating the divine glory in Him: first, that we ascribe to 


Him the infirmities and limitations of the human nature 
which He took on as a means of being with men; and sec- 
ond, that we underestimate the patient labor of working out 
an ideal in practical usefulness, as compared with the forma- 
tion of the ideal—in other words, that we have a low ap- 
preciation of goodness and usefulness, as — with 
intellectual power. 

The first difficulty the Lord Himself indicated when He 
said: “Whosoever speaketh against the Son of Man, it 
shall be forgiven him ; but whosoever speaketh against the 
Holy Spirit, it shall not be forgiven him, neither in this 
world, neither in the world to come” (MATT. xii. 32). By 
the Son of Man He meant here the outward humanity taken 
from men —the flesh and bones, the slowly-trained organs 
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of sense and of motion, the gradual increase in wisdom 
and stature, the need of food and drink, of rest and sleep, | 
the suffering and prayer —all that pertained to the natural 
inheritance. But by the Holy Spirit He meant. the love 
that looked out at the child’s eyes; the zeal for knowing, 
that would gather every means for understanding the state 
of men, and for doing them good ; the sympathy with suf- 
fering, physical and mental, that would lay hands on the 
leper, that would forgive sinners, and strengthen. them to 
live a better life; the enlightening of men’s minds with 
heavenly thought, the revealing of the Father’s love as a 
spring of happy life to all who will receive it. The spirit 
from which these things were done was the Holy Spirit, the 
the Divine Spirit in the Lord. The natural man was the 


_ means of being with men, in their states and circumstances, 


and meeting their enemies, their difficulties, with them. 
The infirmities of it were not of His spirit, nor were they 
eternal. His spirit was life; and in working out its pur- 
poses, it put off infirmity, it put off finiteness, and became 


- the Divine Life Itself, God-with-us. We do not judge of a _ 


building by the scaffolding, which presently is torn down. 
We do not judge of a gem by the rough stone within which ~ 
it has.been formed. We look for the finished building, we 
look for the beautiful jewel, carefully removing the once 
useful but now superfluous surrounding material, that the 
ideal temple or the perfect crystal may delight us with its 


beauty. We think in the same way of friends, when their 


work is done, and they go on into the new life of the spir- 
itual world. We do not gather up the memories of personal 


defects, of infirmities of: age, of hasty words and acts, of 


mistakes and errors, and say, These are our friend? We 
say rather, These are gone for ever; the infirmities will 
never be resumed ; the mistakes will never be repeated ; the 
purified, chastened man, humble and wise, the ideal for 
which he strove, this is now our friend. 

And why should we not say the same of our Lord? Why 
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should we say, The man who was born in the flesh, who in- 
creased in wisdom and stature, who was subject to His 
mother and Joseph, who wept and fasted and prayed, and 
at the last was crucified as a malefactor, this is what he 
was? and should not rather say, He Who, taking our nature 
with its weaknesses and distresses, overcame them all, 
Who brought health and cure to suffering men, purity of 
heart, and boundless love; Who knew in Himself the Father 
in heaven, and revealed Him to us by loving us with His 
love, teaching us the ways of His love, and making those 
ways the ways of peace and joy to men; Who at the last 
laid down the imperfect life of the flesh, and rose in the 
divine life of the spirit — beautiful and pure, Divine though 
most Human —this is our Lord! Not the temple of the 
body which the Jews destroyed, but the temple which on 
the third day He raised up, this is our Lord! Not the 
earthen mould, but the jewel within, beautiful with the 
light of heaven, this is He!—the spirit, and not the flesh ; 
for “it is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh — 
nothing.” 

There remains the greater difficulty of the low estimate 
which all the world now puts upon goodness as compared 
with truth, upon gentleness as compared with force, upon 
patient suffering as compared with brilliant accomplishment, 
upon feminine character as compared with masculine — 
estimate so low that even women in exercising their new 
freedom to choose their course of life, neglect the home- 
making which is natural to them, and upon which the beauty 
and joy of life depend, and take up the — but forceful 
and honored pursuits of men. 

This same tendency to disparage the lowly and patient 
duties of life, affects disastrously the natural thought of the 
Lord’s human work. God in heaven is thought of, remotely 
and obscurely, indeed, but with a sense of awe, as the crea- 
tor of the universe, so immense in its extent, perfect in 
detail ; also as the ruler over both the outer world and a 
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vast unseen inner world, whither men are gathered, genera- 
tion after generation, and are judged according to their 
works — the good receiving a happy life in delightful heav- 
ens, according to the goodness they have. learned to love; 
and the evil a sad lot, as that of evil men living together 
must necessarily be. High above the earth, beyond the 
reach of sense, He seems to be, directly known to us as the 
giver of laws by which men ought to live, and the judge by 
whom their lives will be judged. 

In contrast with this remote, all-powerful, awe-inspiring 
God, we have our Lord in His human work — born a little 
child among men; growing up with them as one-of them- 
selves, subject to Mary and Joseph; living obscurely as a 
carpenter in a quiet village, until He had obtained control 
over the springs of life, and then coming forth in the 


spirit of the Lord Jehovih, as He said, laying’ His hands 


upon the sick and suffering, taking the little children up in 
His arms, forgiving sins, removing evil spirits, teaching a 
life of service, and giving a new spirit of joy in living such 
a life. In closest sympathy with men He was, weeping with 
them in their sorrow, rejoicing in their joy. He was not far 


- away, mysterious, forceful, making the winds His messen- 


gers, the flaming fire His ministers. He was as near men 
as possible, in their thoughts and in their hearts. He 
opened His heart freely to them, making them His friends, 
as He said — “for all things that I have heard of My Father, 
I have made known unto you.” He did not try to be first 
or great among them, but to do them good, to protect them 
from harm, to take care of them, to wash their feet, to 
rejoice in their happy life. | 
And this modest human work men say is not : tn work of 
God. It is the work of a man for his fellow-men. It is 
thoroughly human, and not divine. And what is this but 
to say that God can create from afar, but He cannot be pres- 
ent in His creation ; that He can give life to His children, 
but He cannot be with them, and enjoy their life; that He 
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can give them laws to keep them out of evil, but He cannot 
lead them into what is good and happy; that He can make 
Himself feared by men, but He cannot open His love to 
them, and be loved by them ; that only that which is distant 
and forceful and awe-striking can be divine, and not that 
which is near and gentle, protecting and comforting? 

We see a great king whose dominions irfclude countries 
well-ordered and happy, and also a territory so far away that 
it has lapsed into confusion and violence, pursuing as good 
that which brings harm to every one, so rough and wilful 
and evil that no one cares to go near it. The king’s heart 
yearns over these distant subjects whom he cannot reach. 
Will no one go and teach them a happier way? But no one 
either will or can, so great and dreadful and uncontrollable 
is the violence. So the king, providing wisely for the or- 
derly provinces.of his realm, goes himself to do what no 
one else can do. He puts on the raiment of his subjects ; 
he appears among them as one of themselves. He speaks 


‘ their language ; he lives in a modest home; he practises a 
modest trade, not as a rival to any one, but helpfully to all. 


The down-trodden come to him for shelter, the suffering for 
sympathy. Children, despised elsewhere, play in his house ; 
the unfortunate share his bread. His home becomes a cen-— 
tre of better life, where men learn how much happier it is 
to do good than to lay up riches for self; how much sweeter 
to the heart are friendly thoughts than unfriendly ; how 
much better is cleanness than lustfulness, justice than fraud- 
ulent gain, truth than falsehood, contentment than covet- 
ousness. | 

They love the gentle life he teaches. And they tell him 
of their great and terrible king so far away, who has given 
them laws, and threatened severest punishments to those 
who break them ; of his officers too, who interpret the laws 


in ways impossible to keep, and rule cruelly over them. And 


he replies that they do not know their king; that he has 
seen him, and knows his wishes; and that just what he is 
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‘doing, their king would do ; and as he has taught them to 


live, their king would have them live. Their officers are 
angry, and no one dares wholly to trust that their king will | 
sustain him ; for no one ever heard of a real king so gentle, 
so just, so friendly. And therefore, reluctantly they yield 
to the scorn of the world, and give him up, remembering 
afterward how good and kind was the life he taught, and 
interpreting by it many a precept of their king. 

‘Again we see a father strong to work and to bring large 
ends to pass. In his care are the little ones he loves, which 
are many, some ill and suffering, some hungry, and all in 
need of mothering. His hands are hard with labor, and his 
arms strong ; but he has not the means to soothe and com- 
fort, to amuse and instruct the little ones, who cannot know 
how tenderly his heart yearns over them. The mother 
comes, who knows the children’s tongue, whose hands are 
soft and deft, who comforts the sick, and feeds the hungry, 


and interprets in welcome services the father’s vain desires. 


To the world it is only what every mother would do, and is 
forgotten as soon as the service is done. But to the strong, 
loving father, such care for his children is the “— — 
service he knows. 

Both our parables illustrate the kind of work our Saviour 
did, and the difficulty in recognizing the divinity of it because. 
of the lack of appreciation of gentle goodness. It was a lov- 
ing, modest work, in closest sympathy with the children of 


_ men, bringing them the comfort, the care, the adaptation of 


good to individual needs, that the Father in heaven and above 
the heavens had no other means of giving. He lived with 
men, and interpreted to them the King of Heaven in a man- 
ner that was not possible except by such a human medium. 

He did everything that the Heavenly Father wished to do for 
His children ; for He said: “The Son can do nothing of Him- 
self, but what He seeth the Father do ; for what things soever 
He doeth, these also doeth the Son likewise. For the Father 
loveth the Son, and showeth Him all things that Himself 
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doeth.” In particular the work that He did is described in 
the words: “As the Father raiseth up the dead, and quicken- 
eth them, even so the Son quickeneth whom He will.” For 
the life with which the Father quickened those whom He 
raised from the dead, was the life of love, which is the life 
of heaven; and this was the same as the new life with which 
the Lord was quickening those who had been spiritually 
dead. It is added that “the Father judgeth no man, but 
hath committed all judgment unto the Son.” For the divine 
judgment consists in interpreting the divine laws of life so 
simply and practically that none can fail to know good and 
evil ; and then by his choice every one judges himself. And 
this interpretation the Heavenly Father could not give in 
any other way than in a human nature of His own, living 
with men, and under just their circumstances, showing 
plainly the good way, and by contrast the evil. ‘This is the 
condemnation,” He said, “ that light is come into the world, 
and men loved darkness rather than light, because their 
deeds were evil.” 

Nothing that the Heavenly Father's: rare would do was 
lacking in this human work ; for it was the work of the 
Heavenly Father, even as He declared in saying: “ The words 
that I speak unto you I speak not of Myself; but the Father 
that dwelleth in Me, He doeth the works.’”” It was simply 
_ the working out of the love wherewith God loved the world. 

If then men truly knew the Divine and the Human, they 
would see that just what Love Itself would do for its chil- 
dren, this the Lord did. And they would perceive that their 
old thought of a distant, unapproachable, awful God, is the 
thought that belongs to those who themselves love supremacy 
and forceful intellect ; but that the thought of a Father of 
Love coming to His children to save and protect them from 
evil, and lead them into life eternal, is the thought which 
men will have who themselves are saved and protected from 
evil, and who receive the love of service which He brought 
to them. For-these will know the beauty of goodness, and 
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the divineness of gentleness and patience, and of a love of 
useful service with no thought of self. And they will see 
that the Lord’s human work is the crowning glory of the 
_ Heavenly Father, the most beautiful service of the Father’s 
love. So will they honor the Son even as they honor the 


Father ; knowing full well that in the Son they for the first 


time know the Father truly, and that only in honoring the 
Son do they truly honor the Father Who hath sent Him. 


JoHN WORCESTER. 
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THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


_Laymen have a plane of experience of the divine truth 
not open in its fulness to the clergy, and have something to 
communicate from such experience which is of value to the 
church. They are frequently asked to give expression to 
their ideas, but I think I may say with entire truthfulness 
that they always shrink from so doing, and generally decline. 

In the early days of our church such did not seem to be 
the case. Laymen in olden times, more generally partici- © 
pated in religious discussions, and wrote, proportionately to 
their numbers, a greater number of essays and articles for 
our magazines and periodicals. In seeking to analyze this 
growing aversion to public speaking and writing on religious 
subjects on the part of laymen of the present day, I can 
account for it only on the following grounds: that public 
speaking and writing, to the ordinary layman, are becoming 


unusual, and therefore formidable, undertakings ; that being | | 


engaged in the practical pursuits of life they realize, perhaps 
more keenly than teachers of the ideals of spiritual living, 
how far they themselves fall short of the performance of 
their external duties, and from modesty, from the dread of 
hypocrisy, and from the absolute unwillingness to pose as 
examples to others, they refrain from expressing the helpful 
spiritual knowledge which they have and know and inwardly 
enjoy. “The cares of this world and the deceitfulness of 
riches” operate powerfully in the lives of many, if.not all, 
laymen, choking the Word of God in them and causing them 
to become unfaithful in their speech and acts. 

The ordinary layman does far more secular work than 
formerly. He works faster and accomplishes more in the 
same time. An old and experienced professional man said 


not long since that he thought that the average man in his 


profession (which was that of the law) was now required to 
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do, and actually did, twice as much labor as that formerly 
expected of him. We live in a rush, in the midst of heart- 


-less competition, in an age of the survival of the fittest and 


the pushing to the wall of the weak and incapable. To per- 
form one’s use nowadays, even fairly well, requires unremit- 


_ ting thought and attention. Business wearies us, we feel 


that we have not the time and strength to develop the thought 


of spiritual things. We prefer to leave the upbuilding of © 


the higher realms of truth to the clergy. It is the easy 
way. Seemingly the press of business makes a good excuse 
for spiritual inaction. It is a potent reason with us laymen, 
and apparently the most satisfactory, but after all it is insuffi- 
cient and unsound. Spiritual development attained by others 
should be a stimulant, but can never become a substitute for 
our own development. Laymen need now more than ever 
to cultivate their own power of expression of the realities of 
spiritual life, to counteract and overcome the hurry of modern 
business. life which otherwise would absorb and engulf them 
in the whirlpool of worldly and ambitious plans and desires. 
From a sense of duty, from the love of use, for the purpose 
of protecting our own better selves, and for the good of the 
neighbor, we present ourselves to the light, and the first 


query that comes to us is, What is the light that laymen, in 


their sphere, in common with the clergy in theirs, are to let 
shine inthe world? The natural physical light is a wonderful 
thing. After knowledge of the true God departed in olden 
times it is not strange that the sun, the source of the benefi- 
cent light, became an object of worship. In the language of 
Job, if the Oriental “beheld the sun when it shined, or the 
moon walking in brightness, his heart was secretly enticed, or 


his mouth kissed his hand” (xxxi. 26, 27). Milton felt the 


inspiration of the higher light working within the lower when 
he sang : | 
Hail, holy light, offspring of heaven, first-born. 
(Paradise Lost, Book III., Part 1.) 


Cardinal Newman in his immortal hymn saw and knew what 
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the light was, when, evidently in a spirit of deep humility, 
he uttered the rhythmic prayer : 
Lead, kindly light, amid the circling gloom, 
Lead thou me on, 
_ The night is dark, and I am far from home, 


Lead thou me on. ; 
(Pillar of a Cloud.) 


As a basis for our inquiry into the inner meaning and 
functions of light, it may be profitable to consider the 
development of the natural subject, together with some of 
its outward properties. It may not be generally known that 


Swedenborg was far in advance of his time in his demonstra- 


tions of the qualities of natural light. 

The Englishman, Hooke, first broached the idea of the 
undulatory theory of light. But his thoughts were ex- 
tremely crude. The Dutch philosopher, Huygens, in 1678, 
first gave form to the undulatory theory, which was still 
incomplete, and it was not published till 1690. At that 
time Newton’s idea of the emission of particles of light, 
or the corpuscular theory, was predominant and paramount 
throughout the entire scientific world. The noted physi- 
cist, Professor Tait, of Edinburgh University, says that it 
was not until 1815 and subsequent years that, in the hands 
of the French philosopher, Fresnel, the undulatory theory 
finally triumphed, and that Fresnel only then won the battle 
against determined resistance on the part of the upholders 


of the corpuscular theory. (Art. “Light,” Encyclopedia 


Britannica.) Now Fresnel was not born until 1788 — six- 
teen years after Swedenborg had died. Swedenborg wrote 
the “ Economy of the Animal Kingdom” in 1740 and 1741, 
and in that work he calmly declares that “ Light is not an 
efflux of material atoms” (II. 243). “I scarcely know how 
to mark,” he goes on to say, “the condition of those who 
maintain that light in itself is an afflux of material atoms, 
when nature in all her phenomena demonstrates the con- 
trary,” And then he goes on to state -how the Sun of life 
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flows into created things by the mediation of His spirit. 
So seventy-five years before the world accepted the undu- 
latory theory, Swedenborg, in the most positive TS: as- 
serted its truth. 

There is no question, so far as I know, among scientific 
men, but that all light, natural and artificial, directly or indi- 
rectly, comes from the sun. We have this fact, therefore, as 
a basis for spiritual thought, and it is an important and vital 
fact, that there is but one source of light. We shall see the 
force and application of this truth later on. 

Swedenborg says further: © 

The sun of the natural world is pure fire. From the sun, which is 
the divine love, begins every work of creation; and by the sun, which 
is pure fire, every such work is performed. (Apocalypse Explained, 
1196.) 

Swedenborg stands alone in this enunciation of the con- 
stituent character of the natural sun. It must needs be so. 


We could not expect science to reveal the highest and most | 


potent of all created things. Such knowledge as this is a fit 
subject for revelation. That the natural sun is the recipient 
of life and light from still another and more living sun, and 
that the natural source of heat is itself the embodiment of 
the purest heat is at least reasonable and easy to believe. 

A few days ago I propounded this question to a teacher of 
science: Is it possible to have light without heat? The 
answer given was in substance this: Heat accompanies all 
light, including artificial light, excepting phosphorescent 
light and the light of the glowworm. I have been unable, 
in the limited time at my disposal, to investigate the two ex- 
ceptional cases given by the teacher, but it seems to me that 
in the nature of things there cannot be any real exception. 
The heat may well exist in the glowworm, or in other forms 
of phosphorescence, and by imperféct human observance and 
clumsy experiment be undetected. The heat given out may 
be of a more subtle kind; it may be transferred to the crea- 
ture itself in the form of increased vital force, or become in- 
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ternal warmth. Dead fish emit phosphorescence, at times, it 
may be urged, and what is dead is not warm. But in death 
there is something akin to combustion, and combustion 
evolves heat. Even accepting those two trifling exceptions, 
the great natural law stands on its scientific basis in perfect 
grandeur. 

The source of light ts one; heat ond light ave one. Even 
Shakespeare’s Dromio could apprehend this truth, for he 
says: “Light is an effect of fire, and fire will burn” (Com- | 
edy of Errors, IV. 3, 56). Swedenborg, again helping out 
blind-eyed science, declares : — 

The spiritual fire, in which also light exists in its origin, becomes 
spiritual heat and light, which decrease in proceeding, and the decrease 
is effected by degrees. (Divine Love and Wisdom, 94.) 


Spiritual heat is of spiritual light, and a light is of cisimeauen 
heat. (ldid., 99.) 


‘There are two properties in fire, that of beaming and that of shining, 
from its beaming property proceeds heat, and from its shining property 
proceeds light. (True Christian Religion, 39.) 


And the same truth obtains in the realm of spirit within 
man, and on that plane Swedenborg further says :— 


The things which a man loves he sees in the light, but the things - 
which he does not love he sees in the shade. (Arcana Ceelestia, 9723.) 


The life’s love of every one makes for itself the understanding, and 
thus also the light, for love is like the fire of life, from which is the 
light of life. (Divine Providence, 167.) 


That heat and light, love and truth, are indissolubly one 
rests upon the authority of the Divine Word itself. In 
terms of matchless simplicity and eternal and far-reaching 
power the truth of earth and heaven is given: “In Him was 
life, and the life was the light of men” —the life, the true 
life, the only life — His life was the light of men. The Lord 
alone is the “light that lighteth every one that cometh into 
the world.” He is the original light, the /«x, the phos, not 
merely the /uwmen—the pure fire of divine human love ; 
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"we are the derived life, the lighted lights —the lamps. Or, 


as Augustine said of the Baptist : Johanne, fomen illumina- 
tum ; Christus lux tlluminans. 
There is another natural fact ame light that is pregnant 


with meaning. It is established that there are undulations, 


or waves, in all light. Hence there is something that is 
acted upon in the production of light. There is no light in 
emptiness — or vacuity. Swedenborg tells us that there are 
three planes of the atmosphere: First, the ordinary air en- 
compassing the earth, which we breathe; second, the ether; 


_and third, the aura. So far as I am aware there is no scien- 
tific recognition yet of the aura, but there is a growing, if 


not already established, belief in the ether, or middle air, 
and a disposition to assign to the ether the movements of 


light and magnetism. This principle Swedenborg advanced 


one hundred and fifty years ago. He says :— 


The aura proximately envelops the sun, below it is the ether, in which 
light and magnetism operate. (Coronis, 17.) 


He tells us what heat and light do :— 
Light modifies substances; heat actuates them. (Apocsiyga Ex- 


plained, 1206, Continuation.) 


_He tells us how light and heat are produced : 


The ethers and airs give heat when acted upon in volumes [or masses], 
_and give light when modified particularly [or molecularly], and by these 


the sun exercises all its power and produces all its effects outside of 
itself; thus by ethers and airs, by means of heat and at the same time 
of light. (Apocalypse Explained, 726, 944.) 


Light being formed in the ether, or middle air, it would 
seem that there could be no light — at least no light cogni- 


zable by finite beings — above the ether. The Apostle says 


that “God dwelleth in light inaccessible.” If there is light 
in the aura, it is a purer, higher kind of light than human 


beings can discern. It is ne to the physical eye . 


and to earthly research. 
Light flows in through the two lower atmospheres sur- 
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rounding men’s bodies. Light for the spirit is evolved from | 


mental and affectional atmospheres, as they are moved and 


undulated from the Spirit from on High. We are not in 


light, either of body or mind, unless there is a something en- 


veloping us that can receive and communicate the waves of 


the Lord’s descending life. 


The foregoing allusions to natural facts, hastily made and 


far from being profound, are brought forward as a practical 
basis upon which, it is hoped, some useful conclusions may 
be established. If spiritual truth is not brought home to 
the outward life with great directness it has no effect. It 
changes nothing. It only seems to entertain us for the 


moment. It gives temporary intellectual pleasure which 


passes over into intellectual conceit.and leaves us as useless 

What does it mean that there is but one source of light — 
the Lord Himself, within the suns of earth and heaven ? 


What does it mean that the natural sun, with impartial rays, 


shines on the humble shrub, the lowly flower, the stately 
tree, the common stone, and the precious gem? What does 


it mean that on the evil and the good the same light is shed 
and the same warmth sent forth? We see with body and — 


we see with mind—light is essentially truth —truth, or 
light received, is faith. All light, whether of earth or of 
heaven, is the Lord’s light. Some people assume to believe 
that they can dispense with belief in Deity, but ask them if 
they would dispense with their belief in truth and they 
angrily resent it. They would cling to truth — the truth of 


_ business probity and of fair dealing —and deny Him who 


gives that truth. The man who persistently denies the truth, 
the common, every-day truth of experience, is a fool ; so the 
man who says in his heart that there is no God is a fool, and 
for the same reason. The Lord not only is the source of our 
talents, or of our uncommon sense; He is equally the giver 
of our common sense. The layman has and needs as much 
light, proportionately to his use, as the clergyman in his 
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function. The light is different because the use is different, 
but it is the same light. 

If we could feel and believe in this absolute unity of truth, 
in ordinary affairs where we most need to believe in it, our 
lives would be wonderfully changed. We believe the truth 
partially — we seek for it in great crises. When a wife or 


child dies, or when natural disaster overtakes us, we fall down 


on our knees in humble supplication. We bow our heads in 
prayer in church on Sunday, and are sincere in the effort. 
No one would assume to come to the Lord’s table without 


some effort to see himself as he really is, that he may amend - 


and improve his life. No one would assume to stand up be- 
fore a religious meeting and address them without first seek- 
ing to purge himself of all vainglory and thoughts of self 
— without acknowledging the absolute truth that of himself 
he cannot originate one solitary living thought. Every one 
knows, who has had <any spiritual experience, that just in 
proportion as he is without the sense and the appreciation 
of the Lord’s nearness and helpfulness when the words come 
from his mouth or his pen moves upon the paper, that his 


utterances are valueless to himself, even if in some instances 


they are mercifully overruled and made beneficial to others. 
_ Why should: we not bow before the Lord in performing 
our secular duties on the week-day? Why should we not 
seek confessedly His light —for it is His light that we use, 
even if we do not confess it— in our business and profes: 
sional life? If we felt and believed that it is He who giveth 
us our power to get wealth, we should seek Him and we 
should find Him in the busy marts of life as well as in the 
cloister. If it was our solemn and earnest duty to serve the 
church, not merely the church in its denominational or sec- 
tarian sense, but the love of the Lord and the neighbor, 
which are the church in its truest and broadest form, if this 
purpose was our first purpose, is there any doubt but that we 
should be “a light unto the world”? Our light would then 
be His — — the only light there is. 
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The Rev. Joseph Pettee said that he never wrote a sermon 
without prefacing his work with the prayer from the psalm : 
“© send out Thy light and Thy truth, let them lead me, let 
them bring me unto Thy holy hill and to Thy tabernacles.” — 
No one who listened to his ministrations, or to his wise coun- 
sels, could doubt that that prayer was answered in him, 
and kept his heart warm and his thought clear. Humble 
affection never grows old; it is ever young with the Lord’s 
fresh life. | 

We need the spirit of that prayer— “O send out Thy 
light and Thy truth, let them lead me’’—as we embark 
upon some new business enterprise; the judge, the lawyer, 
the doctor, the school-teacher, the merchant, the mechanic, 
in their several duties, need it. It will give us power to see, 
to apply, and effectively and beneficially to use, the truth 
appropriate to our several callings. It will make us wise 
men in the affairs of men as well as in the eyes of heaven. 

Of course we are not to pray as enthusiasts, or religious 
bigots. We are not to consult the Lord as a spiritist would 
consult his medium. We are not to consult Him to help 
ourselves, but rather to bring ourselves into the right rela- 
tion to Him, that we may see and know the real truth, come 
what may of personal reward. The devotee of spiritism 
runs to his medium for explicit directions as to the best 
thing to do for this world. Not so does the Lord desire us 
to approach Him and seek for enlightenment in practical 
duties. He gives and constantly preserves our reason and 
freedom. He teaches us to see for ourselves in His light, 
and helps us to help ourselves by learning to deny ourselves 
for others. If there is inward humility and an actual desire 
to abandon all unworthy motives, to lay aside ambition, to 
resist the love of money, and the allurements of personal 
success —if we come down flatly and squarely to the pur- 
pose to seek and do the right whatever it may cost in nat- 
ural feeling, the light will come just as surely as there is a 
sun in heaven.’ The light will bring new and wiser thoughts, 
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even to the level of business and professional life. Things 
that the unaided man could never have discovered of himself, 
and which before he had never thought of, are opened upon 
his vision. “It is the Lord’s doing and it is marvellous in 
our eyes.” 

Finally we come to the spiritual application of the truth 
—that with the barest possibility of an occasional, fitful, 
phosphorescent light without heat, there is no spiritual light 
without love — there is no true intelligence without a good 
heart. The heart is the /ux z/luminans, the intellect is the 
lumen tlluminatum. 

Of wondrous power are the words: “In Him was life, and 
the life was the light of men.” Our life is our light, and ac- 
cording to our life we enlighten the world. The heart inter- 
prets the truth —the heart sends it home to others — the 
heart prepares the reception of the truth — from: love, from 
spiritual fire, the light shines. | 

And what is the love that shines? The love of use —the 
love shown in commonest duty performed for the neighbor 
— that is the love that brings the Lord forth to view. The 
light of that love appeals to men constantly, unobtrusively, — 
effectively, lovingly. It makes the character grow, even as 
the sun causes the grass and flowers to grow. 

We have a mass of spiritual appliances for improving 
men’s natural, moral, and spiritual surroundings. But how 
are we going to interest the world in our spiritual machinery ? 
By talking about it, and writing books about it? Such 
things are necessary, but spiritual circulars will not sell 
spiritual merchandise. Interest must be awakened by knowl- 
edge that comes from seeing the use of the new philosophy. 

An inventor would make working models of his machine, 
if he wanted to interest an advantageous purchaser. We 
need to set in motion working models of the Lord’s new and 
glorious revelation, if we expect people to look favorably — 
upon it. 

The heathen Laban said to Jacob: “I know by experience 
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that the Lord hath blessed me for Thy sake” (GEN. xxx. 27). 


So always shall the indifferent, the external world, be con- 


vinced of the truths of heaven. By experience they will 
learn and see His blessing, and so they will come to Him 
that they may have life and light. | 
The present helpfulness, the sustaining, ever-comforting, 
and uplifting sense of the Lord, the Saviour, in His divine 
humanity —the necessity of obeying His truth, or His com- 
mandments, and of believing in His Word as the true light 
of life — this is our message to the world. Let us cease to 
follow after the pretentious theories, of every name, sort, and 
nature, that leave out the Divinity of Christ and that now 


infest the religious world. Let the will-o’-the-wisps — the 


false lights of stagnant pools, the lights of dead fishes, and 
of glowworms —the occult sciences, the mind cures, and all 
manner of isms and substitutes for the gospels which shed 


, illusory light without heat, go their way. We are called to’ 


go about our loving Father’s business, of bearing witness to 
“that divine life which is the light of the world.” | 

Our mission cannot be in vain. The truth and the love 
of the Lord—the two witnesses in whose mouth every 
word shall be established — shall speak for us. So may we 
hopefully press on, humbly trying to do the duties assigned 
to us, remembering these words of the herald of the New 
Church : 

Persons who do not think sanely cannot believe that all things relating 
to the New Church can appear in light, but let them know that this is 
possible, inasmuch as every man has exterior and interior thought. .. . 
This light which illuminates the mind flows from no other source but out 
of heaven from the Lord; and whereas they who are to be of the New 
Jerusalem will directly approach the Lord, that light will flow in in the 
way of order, which is through the love of the will into the perception 
-of the understanding. (Apocalypse Explained, 1323.) 


WARREN GODDARD. 
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THE PREACHER AND THE PASTOR.* 


THE PREACHER. 


THE duties of a Christian minister are usually classified 
under two heads, teaching and leading, or instructing and 
guiding. Hence the two names which a minister commonly 
bears, namely, Preacher and Pastor. 

When a man, be he young or middle aged, seeks to enter 
the ministerial office, he very properly asks himself and is 
asked, concerning his own fitness and preparedness for the 
same, and he easily sees that the ministerial character has 

two sides to it, the one visible and tangible, which the man 
is able to take measure of, and give proof to others of his 
possessing, the other being so to speak invisible, intangible, 
and of which only experience and trial can give proof that it 
is there. | 

The first of these, I need hardly say, is the proposed 
preacher’s mental equipment —his intellectual make-up, 
‘which, of ‘course, includes his educational attainment, and, 
in the case of the New-Church minister, his knowledge of 
the Word and of the doctrines of the church. ‘These, as 
before remarked, are measurable quantities and may be rea- 
-sonably made known both to the man himself and to those 
from whom he receives authority to preach. In thinking of 
and weighing these mental qualifications, the man is think- 
ing mainly of himself. His meditations are subjective. 

The other side of the proposed minister’s character in- 
volves his moral fitness, and may be defined as the aggregate 
of motives or ends in view which have led him to seek the 
pastoral office. Of these motives the man himself must be 
the responsible judge. Yet concerning this motive-element 

* Two lectures recently given at the New-Church Theological School, Cam- 


_ bridge, were so valuable that we have obtained the author’s lenve to give 
them to our readers, and now sarees them. — EpITors. 
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one thing is clear, that it has mainly to do with the minis- 
ter’s relations with others besides himself. In treating of 
the pastoral function proper, we shall not attempt any ex- 


haustive analysis of the proper motives which should actuate 


one who seeks induction into that office, but content our- 
selves with the effort to define the minister’s orderly rela- 
tions with the people, or with those immortal souls whose 
salvation he is called and set apart to look after. 

In discussing the minister’s teaching. function, or his du- 
ties as a preacher, I shall seek to confine myself chiefly to 


what he has to say, rather than to his manner of saying it. 


The personal fitness of the man for this use, such as the 
excellence of his voice, his fluency or slowness of speech, 
or even his aptitude for imparting instruction, are factors to 


success important enough in themselves, but anything more 


than an allusion to them would be foreign to my present 
object. 

So would be also the amount.or the kind of education of 
which a man ought to be possessed in order to become a 
successful expounder of our heavenly doctrines. The desir- 
ability of classical learning would be a tempting theme on 
which to enlarge, if for no other purpose than to lament its 
present unpopularity and seeming decline. Those three 
languages which were most widely spoken in the world when 
our Lord lived in it, and which that world now sometimes 
calls “dead,” are really the only languages which never will 


die, because they have been made use of by the Divine © 


Providence in revealing spiritual truth to men. Very sig- 
nificant is the fact that the Hebrew, the Greek, and the 
Latin, in each of which was written the superscription on 
the Cross, are the same three in which are written and pre- 
served for us the Divine Word itself and the doctrines of 
the church. The miracle of their preservation, and the ex- 
isting knowledge to-day of their nicest significations, look 
like standing invitations for all who love spiritual things to 
study them, to say nothing of the fact that they give a 
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certain “guinea stamp” to the mind that masters them, 
which nothing else merely human can give. _ 

Evident also it is, that for one who wishes to perfect him- 
self in the art of instruction, a knowledge of language, the 


vehicle by which most truth comes to him, and by which he 


imparts it, cannot be unimportant. And where can he get 

that knowledge so well as in the study of those ancient and 
most wonderful forms of speech ? 

Fortunately however, or rather, providentially, for those 
who love the truth, and better still, for those who love to 
teach it, there is no better medium for giving and receiving 
it, than our own noble English tongue, into which has now 
been translated very abundantly every form of revealed 
truth, so that they of vety limited educational attainment 
may both learn and teach. There are those who think that 
English is to be the world-language of the future, because 
spiritual knowledge of every kind, including especially all 
the Writings of the New Church and nine-tenths of her col- 
lateral literature has clothed itself in English dress. But 
this theme and the desirability of anne learning we must 
pass by for the present. 

In seeking to define what the preacher has to Lien in 
order that he may usefully teach, we naturally give attention 


first to the legitimate sources of his knowledge concerning _ 


spiritual things. To speak of the “‘sources”’ of such knowl- 
‘edge is perhaps an anomaly, for in the New Church we rec- 
ognize but one such source and that is the Divine Word. 
We are happy in possessing in the Writings of our church 


Revelation in another form, but according to those Writings © 


themselves, they contain nothing but what comes from the 


Word, and they are therefore only a “ Revelation of Reve- 


lation,” a name which would be as appropriate to them as a 
whole, as it is when applied to a part. 

The Doctrine of the New Jerusalem concerning the 
Sacred Scripture is a familiar one, as laid down in the 
tractate of that name, and in Chapter IV. of the “True 
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Christian Religion,” and in the concluding portions of 
“ Apocalypse Explained.” If the student will turn to the 
Index of “ Arcana Ceelestia,” prepared by Swedenborg him- 
self, he will find there no less than nine closely-printed large 
octavo pages, giving only the numbers and the merest out- 
line of the passages wherein the Holy Word is described 
as to its origin, its structure, and the use which it performs | 
in the work of human salvation — how it is the one connect- 
ing link between heaven and earth, and the source of in- 
telligence and wisdom to both angels and men, being in its 
inmosts Divine, ascending in its great ladder-scale of mean- | 
ings up to the mind of God Himself. What Mr. Potts’s 
Concordance, when completed, shall have to say concerning 
these same wonders of the divine law as set forth in all the. 
Writings of the church, is as yet a matter of pleasurable — 
anticipation, that laborious work having barely finished the 
letter S at this writing. 3 

To the mind which has examined and received any fair 


portion of these pages, the truth becomes irresistibly appar- 


ent that the Divine Word in its various senses and degrees 
of meaning contains infinitely more of truth than either 
angels or men will ever get out of it, that it is in itself a 
vast sea of knowledge fathomless and boundless, or in other 
words that it is infinite. 

In this connection it is proper. to make mention of and 
commend a principle or rule to work. by, which cannot be 
unfamiliar to any student of this school, namely, that all 
preaching should be from the Word, and not from man’s 
self-derived intelligence. The true preacher does not select 
a subject from his own inner consciousness, compose an 
essay thereon, and then find a text to suit ; but he first finds 
a text, studies what that text has to a: and writes accord- 
ingly. 

It is not denied that the inate wants and every-day 
needs of the church require that special subjects should be 
discussed from the pulpit, nor is it affirmed that the teach- 
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ings of Scripture should not be applied to these; but the 
point is made that such application should be always held as 
of secondary and minor importance, as compared with the 
real meaning of a text. That, or the context, should give 
soul and substance to what the preacher has to say. It also 
gives power and authority to his utterances such as they can 
derive from no other source. Every smallest portion of the 
Word is from the Lord, who dwells in it and breathes life | 
into it. His Second Coming is by means of it, and in the 
cloud of its letter He is to-day appearing “ with power and 
great glory.” The preachers of His new Gospel will find 
their success in opening the eyes and the ears of the people 
to what the Lord and not the preacher himself is saying to 


_ them, the latter being but a mouthpiece. 


It is worthy of note that all the preaching of the Apostles 
and their contemporaries, recorded in the Book of Acts and 
the Epistles, was preaching from the then written Word. 


Of this character was Peter’s memorable sermon on the day 


of Pentecost. Such also was the Martyr Stephen’s fearless 
exhortation to the people in the presence of his murderers. 
Such were also the preachings of Paul, if we may judge from 
his writings. They were all attempts to prove from the then 
written Word that the Lord Jesus was very Christ, the Mes- 


-siah of prophecy. There was constant searching of the 


Scriptures in those days, arguments unanswerable, proofs not 
to be shaken, that He was indeed the promised Saviour of 
the world. 

And so should it be i in these times of the Second Advent. 
All preaching should look to the fact that the Lord has come 
again as he promised to do, and that His coming is in His 
Word, and that His is every truth that is taught, and His 


the light in which that truth is seen. 


The preacher, as was said, should regard himself as a mouth- 
piece, and his own mind as the humble medium through 
which the Lord teaches His church. Teaching that has not 
Him as its author and active source, may be well enough on 
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its own plane, but it is not preaching, it is not a “ Ministry 
of the Word.” 

The human author of the elie Writings. has set to 
all who follow him a notable example in the method which 
he pursued. In his largest and greatest work, the “ Arcana 
Ccelestia,” after the first volume, in connection with the 
statement of any truth of the spiritual sense, he is labor- 
iously careful to refer the reader to former numbers of the 
same work, wherein the same truth has been stated or hinted | 
at, and this, obviously, that the reader may look frequently 
and familiarly associate that truth with that text of the Word 
through which it was first revealed to the author himself. 

This organic connection between the text and its inner 
meaning, our author, by his method, kept alive in his own 
mind, and seeks to keep alive in the minds of his readers. 
What other object he had in view in the long lists of refer- 
ences which, in the last volume of “ Arcana Cceelestia,” cover 
whole lines with figures, it is difficult to see. 

And after our illuminated author’s day, those preachers of 
the new dispensation whose works have lived after them and 
become of lasting use to the church, are they whose writings 
give the fullest and freest expositions of the internal sense 
of the Word. Clowes in the beginning, and after him Bayley 
and Bruce, are to our generation like a new line of those 
who instructed the Evangelist Luke, “eye-witnesses and 
ministers of the Word.” They saw the Lord in His second 
coming in His Word, and they wrote of what they saw of 
His seamless inner garment, and hence the value of what 
they wrote and of what they preached. Let the church of 
the future and its preachers follow their example and the re- 
sult will be an ever-increasing outflow of light and life to 
men from the Lord by means of His Word. 

In addition to the letter of the Word we all recognize in 
the doctrines of the church a new source of spiritual en- 
lightenment. As has already been remarked, these are 
indeed a veritable revelation in themselves, yet they are only 
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a revelation of the true; meaning of the Scriptures, and are 
valuable to us only so far as they help us to derive truths 
from their aboriginal /source in the Word itself. Keeping 


this fact in mind, we may say that practically the New- 


Church student has at his command a second source of spir- 


itual knowledge, namely, the doctrines of the church. 


There is also a third, and that is the illustration or per- 
sonal enlightenment which the right-minded student of spir- 
itual things enjoys, or may hope to enjoy, while he reads the 


~ Word in the light of revealed doctrine. He thus obtains 


increase of spiritual knowledge, or, in other words, “makes 
doctrine for himself.” 

That this increment is a positive quantity, or, that a man 
may learn truths from the Word which are neither in the 
literal sense, nor actually expressed in the doctrines of the 
church, but only implied in both, is what I mean ; and fur. 
ther, that the discovery of such truths and the imparting 
them to-others is one great and important duty of the New- 
Church preacher, is what I would assert. And my effort 
shall be to point out the best and surest method by which 
this great and almost unexampled use may be performed. 

It would be presumptuous, certainly unprofitable, if I 
should attempt to foist upon others any method humanly 
devised of studying the Scriptures, whether that method 
were original with myself or learned by me from others. 
We have already seen, and I hope, confessed together, that 
the Divine Word itself is the one source of spiritual en- 
lightenment, and we may reasonably and hopefully look to 
it also for instruction as to the best method of obtaining 
knowledge, fullest and clearest, of the truths which itself 
contains. To the Word then let usturn. 

The figure most frequently used in the Holy Scriptures 
to signify a search into themselves after truth is a singular 
one. To show what that figure is I need only to remind 
you that our Lord’s chief apostles were fishermen, and of 
the correspondence of that calling, with which you are no 
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doubt familiar, to their apostleship by which they became 
“fishers of men.” How the Christian minister, and espe- 
cially the New-Church minister, is a “fisher of men,” belongs 
more properly to the second division of my subject, and will 
there be discussed, but how as a searcher in the Scriptures, 
he is also a fisher after truths which make men, is to us doc- 
trinally made known. In “ Apocalypse Explained,” 513, we 
learn, that the great draught of fishes, told of in LUKE v.,- 
signifies the knowledges of truth and good by which reforma- 
tion of life is effected, as well as the multitude of men to — 
be reformed. Acting upon this broad hint, for it is little 
more than a hint, we very properly turn our attention to 
the circuustances attending that and similar scenes. : 

It is worthy of remark, that the acts of fishing, where 
success was due to the miraculous power of the Lord, are 
mentioned as having thrice occurred. The first occasion is 
that above alluded to, and is told of by Luke only. The 
Lord had aoe teaching the people out of a boat “which 
was Simon’s,” and had then said to his future Apostle: 
« Launch out into the deep and let down your nets for a 
draught. Simon answered, Master we have toiled all the 
night and have taken nothing; nevertheless, at thy word I 
will let down the net. And when they had done this they 
inclosed a great multitude of fishes, and their net brake.” 
The narrative goes on to say that Simon and those with 
him beckoned to their partners, James and John, who were 
in the other ship, that they should come and help them. 
« And they came and filled both the ships so that they be- 
gan to sink.” The astonishment and awe at the miraculous 
power of the Lord had a singular effect upon Simon, now 
also called Peter. He “fell down at Jesus’ knees, saying, 
Depart from me for I am a sinful man, O Lord!” 

Let it be noted concerning this first miracle, that the - 
number of fishes was so great that the net brake, and that 
the two boats “began to sink,” also that it was performed 
soon after the Lord’s Baptism. 
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. The second miracle of the kind is that recorded in Mat- 
thew’s Gospel (chap. xvii.), wherein a fish. caught by Simon 
Peter with a hook, is made to pay the tribute money for, 
and instead of, our Lord and His chief Apostle. This oc- 
curred soon after our Lord’s Transfiguration. 

The third occasion involving a miraculous catch of fishes 
from that same hallowed lake of Gennesaret, is told of in 
John’s Gospel as having taken place after our Lord’s Resur- 
rection. In this case the net did not break, but was mirac- 
ulously held together. 

That these miracles, especially the first and third, have 
important bearing upon the work of the Christian ministry, 
our doctrines do not leave us to doubt. The outline which 
they give us of the internal sense is something like the 
following. 

The sea is the Word containing in complex all spiritual 


_ knowledge serviceable to man. The boat or ship “which 


was Simon’s,” represents the doctrine of faith founded on 
obedience. “That Simon Peter, who was afterwards the 
Lord’s chief Apostle, let down his net at the Lord’s com- 
mand, means that all who have faith in the Lord, and, espe- 
cially they who are called to teach the truth in His Name, 
are commanded to search the Scriptures for all truth serv- 
iceable to reformation of life. And lastly the multitude of 
fishes taken signifies the truths which the believer, or spirit- 
ual fisher, obtains from the Word in miraculous abundance. 

Our doctrines tell us that this work of studying the 
Scriptures for light and guidance, is alluded to in one of 
the Psalms, where it is written: “They that go down to the 
sea in ships, that do business in the great waters: These 
see the works of the Lord and His wonders in the deep.” 


(cvil. 23, 24.) 


I think I need not do more now than to suggest how con- 


_stantly and how successfully this work of spiritual fishing is 


being carried on for us and about us. Whenever we New- 
Church people take in our hands a church paper or a maga- 
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zine, or whenever we enter one of its temples for worship 
and instruction, we reap the benefits of this fishing from the 
ship of doctrine, presided over by the Lord of Glory. How 
often have minister and people been astonished at the mul- 
titude of fishes taken, not so much as yet in actual converts 
to these reforming truths (which will come in the Lord’s 
good time), but of the truths themselves! Every book, 
chapter, and verse of the Holy Scriptures has for us new 
meaning — wonders of truth never suspected to be there 
until we searched for them. We let down our nets into 
that wondrous “deep,” and the great fishes swim into it 
from every quarter! And the effect upon the students 
themselves is often not unlike that upon Simon Peter. Not 
a few of them have been known to cry out in fear and self- — 
abasement : “Why to us, and not to others, this marvellous 
revelation of the truths of thy Word? for we are sinful 
men, O, Lord! Why to us only, and not to others, who are 
more worthy of it and who would make better use of it?” 
I take it that there is not one receiver of New-Church truth, 
and who is in so far forth a spiritual fisher, that has not thus 
communed with himself. 

A few words now in regard to this spiritual fishing, the 
states of mind and heart which insure success, and the com- 
parative value of it. After which in conclusion we may add — 
some hints concerning the practical methods of it. : 

First let us observe, that it is an exercise of the under- 
standing more-than of the will. The presence of James and 
John with Peter would indicate that the Scriptures should 
be searched with the end in view of benefiting others be- 


_ sides ourselves, and hence that the will of good should be 


enlisted ; but that searching the Scriptures for truth is intel- | 
lectual mainly, is evidenced by all the surroundings being 
of the sea or watery. The ship is a vehicle of motion on 
the water, and here means intellectual progress, rather than 
voluntary or affectional. There must also be a launching — 
forth into the deep, away from the dry land. 
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Nevertheless results vary in permanence and value to the 
mind, and that variation is due to a most important factor in 
our mental make-up. That factor is the conception we have 
been able to gain for ourselves of the character of our Lord 
and Master, Jesus Christ. It is said in our doctrines that 
the place in heaven of every angel there is determined by 
his idea, more or less full and more or less clear, of the char- 
acter of God. So of the Christian on earth, especially the 
New-Church Christian. He experiences a mental awaken- 
ing and understanding of the truths of the Word, or he is 
a successful spiritual fisher, in proportion to his understand- 
ing of the Lord, who is the Word. This understanding is 
necessarily progressive. To us at first the Lord is “ Won- 
derful ” and He is a “Counsellor.” He teaches, as it were, 
by the seaside. We ourselves and our faith in Him are for 
the time natural. We think of His humanity as a man 
among men. We conceive of Him indeed as condescending 
to our level, but we cannot avoid the thought that He has 
partially elevated us to His own. This conceit of our own 
wisdom is encouraged and enlarged by the wonderful light 
‘which comes to us from His Word, the marvellous success - 
of our spiritual fishing. But in those days of our early ex- 
perience our net is apt to break, and our ship of doctrine 
_ begins to sink. That is, we fail to retain and make of prac- 
tical use, all that we learn from the Word, and we are apt to 
drag down to the level of our natural lives all that we know of 
the Lord and heaven and eternal life. By “dragging down” 
is meant, making them matters of self-love, or self-aggran- 
dizement, rather than of doing good to others. This is why 
Peter’s boat and even his partner’s “began to sink.” This 
metaphorically happens to us all in the early days of our 
Christian or our ministerial career. And it is because the 
Lord in us, or truth in us, has only been ade: or else 
tempted 1 in the wilderness. | 

But later on, the Lord being willing, there isa change for 
the better. Especially after the Lord in us, or the truth we 
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know about Him, has been transfigured before us, or be- 
fore our faith and our love. Weare now able to see Him 
for what He really is, “The Mighty God.” The incident 
of Simon Peter, the fish, and the tribute money comes just 
after the Lord’s Transfiguration, to show that, only later on 


in his spiritual experience does a man learn and feel that ~ 


the natural in him must be subordinate to, and serve, the 
spiritual ; for this is meant by a fish being made to pay the 


tribute for the support of the Temple worship, which it — 


would have been disorderly for the Lord or His chief Apos- 
tle to do.* 

And, lastly, when the Lord has not only been transfigured 
before us but has also risen with His truth into the spiritual 
plane-of the mind, and is fully seen as One with the Father, 
then our spiritual fishing, which still goes on in regular 
study of the Word, is to some purpose. Our net does not 
break, our ship of doctrine does not threaten to sink, nor do 
we have to “leave all and follow Him;” and this leads us 


to consider the meaning of the statement, that when Peter 


and the others had brought the ships to land, “they for- 
‘sook all and followed ” the Lord. 

* As regards ministers of the Gospel, we are not to infer 
-from this, that, as spiritual fishers, they are to cease from 


the study of the Word, and of finding there truths for the 


reformation of men’s lives, but that this searching after 
truth is not the main duty of a minister’s calling, but only 
one great and important aid to the work he has to do. 
Truth is the necessary means which leads to good. The 


saving of souls from evil and establishing them in good is 


the great end of the priest’s office which will be more fully 


considered hereafter ; but the teaching function is a neces- 


sary aid thereto, although like those fishermen of old, he 
must often leave his ship and his nets, and even the fish he 
has caught, and attend to other and higher uses. 


* For a successful act of spiritual fishing see Mr. Bruce’s account of this 
incident. -(Bruce’s Matthew, P- 395-) 
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A few words in conclusion with reference to practical 
methods for the New-Church preacher. . 

As before intimated, the first thing in the preparation of 
a sermon is the selection of a text. After this is done the 
title of the discourse, or the subject to be advertised, should 
be determined by it. Never should a text be taken to suit 
a subject, or rarely should this be done. The reasons for 
this have already been given. There are several practical 
methods of selecting a text. 

1. The haphazard method, or, as some might more rev- 


erently term it, the providential method, opening the Word 


anywhere, and reading along until some text attracts the 
attention, suggesting important thought. This has doubt- 
less been practised successfully, habitually by some, and oc- 
casionally by all ministers; but as a rule it is not to be 
commended, because it involves no definite plan of work 
and no connection between sermon and sermon. This dis- 
connectedness is not good for either preacher or hearer, 
although by pursuing the plan much good may be, and has 
been, done. 

2. A better way is to select some Book of the Word or 
some part of a Book, and to study it consecutively, so that 
the preacher’s mind may grasp the internal sense as a con- 
tinuous whole. While doing this for his own enlightenment, 
he will find it easy to enlarge before his congregation upon the 
practical lessons taught either literally or figuratively, always 
preserving close association with the letter to fix such les- 
sons in their minds, as well as the continuity of the internal 
sense, while the letter appears disconnected. Series of ser- 
mons on some one of the Gospels, or the Apocalypse, or on 
Genesis, or one of the Prophets, have been found very effect- 
ive, as have also exhaustive discussions of the Lord’s Prayer, 


the Commandments, single Psalms, or other detached por-— 


tions of the Word. This method, certainly more than the 
first, insures one’s “ preaching from the Word,” and removes 


temptation to wander away into channels of self-derived | 


thought. 
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Some have found it very useful to follow along with some 
class or classes which are studying consecutively the letter 
of the Word, as, for instance, the Sunday-school lessons, 


or the League Reading Circles. There is something beau- 


tifully appropriate in the idea that the adult minds of the 
church should be studying the inner meaning of the same 
passages which the children and youth are learning in the 
letter. If the practice were general with our ministers to 
select their texts by some such method, the inner life of the 
church would be unitized and thus strengthened. : 
Having selected the chapter from which he intends to take 
his text, the preacher, humbly surrendering himself to the 
divine guidance, early in the week devoutly reads the chap- 
ter itself, and, in most cases, the text from which the Lord 
means him to preach, will, apparently without volition of his 


own, attract his attention. This mental movement is the 


signal to “launch out into the deep and let down his net for 
a draught.” Having read his text carefully and ruminated 
thereon and upon the symbols it contains from his former 


knowledge of the same, he turns to his concordance and 


learns where similar symbols are used in the letter of the 


Word, and afterwards reads in the doctrines all that bears 


directly or indirectly upon the passage in hand. This latter 


he will find to be mostly a general statement of truth, amount- | 
ing to the merest hint of the possible practical application 
to life. And just here it may be well to remark that it is 
from his text that the preacher must expect to get light upon, 


and the substance of, what he has to say, and not from the 
doctrines. The Word is “the deep” into which he is com- 
manded to let down his net. The doctrine is only the boat 
by means of which he is mentally kept afloat upon the waters 
of the literal sense. Fishing for truths in doctrine alone, 
independently of the Word, is like casting a net into the 
boat and not into the sea. (Arcana Coelestia, 5402.) 

But about this same boat, so necessary an aid to our spir- 


itual fishing, let us here remark that it must be “ Simon’s, 
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that is, it must be a-doctrine of faith founded on obedience 
_—for Simon means hearing. In going to the Lord, who is 
the Word, for truth suited to our needs, we must approach 
him, or His Word, with absolute and undoubting faith in 
His Divinity, and in that of the Word and its perfection as 
a revelation of His will. Ours must be a faith like that of 
the leper who said: “ Lord, if thou wilt thou canst make me 
clean” ; a faith like that of the Roman Centurion, who sent 
word to Him, though distant from Him, saying: “ Speak the 
word only, and my servant shall be healed”; a faith like that 
of the men who took off the roof of the house where the 
Lord was, to let down the sick man before Him; and while 
the boat is thus Simon’s we must have confidence in her 
staunchness, and her ability to weather any storm, provided, 
at least, we have the divine presence with us while we search 
with her that mystic sea. ; 

He would not send.us a leaky or unseaworthy vessel for 
such a task. Marvellous, indeed, are these new revelations 
made by the Lord out of His Word —so marvellous that 
some have been tempted to exalt them above the literal 
Word, saying that they are its spiritual sense, and there- 
fore the Word in higher form. While we may not do this, 
and never can do it, we can, nevertheless, believe in the 
flawless perfection of the doctrines. He who made the sea 
has sent us a good ship to sail thereon. Ought we not, as 
faithful disciples, to trust ourselves to it when He bids us 
launch out into the great deep of His Word? The greatest 
compliment I ever heard pea to a preacher was: “ He be- 
lieves everything he says.” 

Having read his text and all that the doctrines have to say 
about it (a fair morning's work), the preacher will do well to 
close his books for a time. Let him think constantly of his 
text for the balance of the day, repeating the words over to 
himself. Perhaps he will have to sleep on it for a night and 
think and ponder another day and another night, without 
important results ; though rarely will the light be so long in 
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coming. During that meditating time he may have to say 
to himself: “There seems nothing here. My mind is a 
blank. Perhaps I had better take another text.” But if he 
will only wait patiently, praying for the light, it will come to 


that degree, that while writing the first pages of his sermon 


he had difficulty in finding something to say, towards the last 
his difficulty will be to choose what not to say; so many 
thoughts will come into his mind, so many fishes and so 
great will swim into his net! 

Such an experience is worth years of baibor aii preparation 
to attain; and when attained, tends greatly to encourage 
the preacher in his exalted use. For what an office is his! | 
What a high calling — worthy the name “sacred ” — where- 
in a man finds himself set apart, licensed and ordained, thus 


_ to draw truths from the Lord’s Word wherewith to feed and 


nourish immortal souls ! | 
To ministers and preachers of the Lord’s New Church it 


-may well be said as it was said to the Lord’s disciples of old : 


‘Blessed are your eyes for they see, and your ears for they 
hear; for verily I say unto you that many prophets and 
righteous men have desired to see the things that ye see and 
have not seen them, and to hear the things which ye hear 
and have not heard them.” ! 
A proper appreciation of such unexampled privilege, such 
exalted vantage ground, will rarely fail to fill the mind with 
enthusiasm, the heart with zeal, and to make eloquent the 
tongue. 


THE PASTOR. 


From the minister’s preaching function, which involved © 
mainly his personal fitness for the same, with some hints as 
to the best methods of that use, we turn now to his pastoral 
function, the consideration of which will lead our thoughts 
away from the man himself to the people whom he serves. 
The effort will be : — 
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1. To classify these according to their spiritual states ; 

2. To describe the kinds of instruction suited to ) those 
states ; and 

3. To define some of the pastor’ s duties as the = 
and custodian of his flock. 

In treating of these subjects we will do well, as formerly, 
to keep close to the Word, seeking light upon them from its 
sacred pages, whether that light comes to us in the plain 
teachings of the literal sense, or whether we find it half 
hidden by parable. 

It is well known to you how greatly in the New Church 
the doctrine concerning salvation differs from that ordinarily 
taught. In the churches of the old dispensation, it is an 
instantaneous or exceedingly rapid process, by which men 
are supposed to pass immediately from a state of evil and 
condemnation to one of righteousness and forgiveness, either 
by the mental act of faith alone in the vicarious atonement, 
or else by the all-powerful mediation of the church and her 
sacraments. 

As an illustration of the former we may take the experi- 
ence of a diver who found clapsed in the shell of an oyster 
the leaf of a “gospel tract,” which so touched his heart, 
that whereas he went down into the -water a lost and sinful 
soul, he came up, according to his own belief, pardoned, 
sanctified, and saved ! | 

Examples of the other are seen daily in the ministrations 
of the Catholic clergy, where extreme unction, or eating of 


the sacred bread, or baptism alone, is considered quite suffi- © 


cient for the spiritual safety of the dying sinner. 

In contrast with these, in the New Church, faith in the 
Lord and His Word is only one of three elements in the 
Christian character. And the sacraments are only aids to 
the work of salvation, which is a gradual process, laborious, 
_ slow, and lifelong. With us the Christian’s life is a jour- 
ney, beset with trials and temptations, not without its dan- 
gers, leading to disaster if not failure in the end. 
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The New-Church pastor therefore must expect to find in 
his society or congregation, persons in any and every stage 
of the regenerate life; those newly converted, or not con- 

verted at all; raw recruits in the army of the church mili- 
tant, and experienced veterans in her warfare. All these he 
is expected to lead and guide, to teach and warn, to bring 
into the fold, and when there to provide “food convenient 
for them,” as well as to watch over and protect from harm. 

_ His task is therefore both difficult and complicated, and 
would indeed be too hard for human wisdom to accomplish, 
but for the knowledge and belief that the Lord Himself is 
the “Good Shepherd” and is ever present to bestow His 
blessing on both pastor and flock, where the teaching is 
direct from His Word. A sermon whose thoughts are all 
thence derived is like digestible food for the body, that con- 
tains elements suited for the coarser as well as the finer 
parts, for bone and brawn and brain. 


Among the correspondences used in Holy Scripture. to . 


describe the difference between man before regeneration and 
man after regeneration, perhaps there is none more striking 
than that which compares his natural state to that of a fish, 
and his spiritual state to that of a sheep. We can hardly 


think of two living creatures more distinct by nature and — 


environment. They breathe different atmospheres, feed upon 
different foods, have different means of locomotion, in fact 
belong to two different planes of animal life. | 

Yet such is the comparison actually made in the Word. 
Natural men are called fishes and spiritual men are called 


' sheep. In proof of this I need only remind you of that 


passage in Luke’s Gospel, already quoted, which tells of the 
miraculous draught made by Simon Peter at the Lord’s com- 
‘mand, in the Sea of Galilee, in which the multitude of fishes 
taken signified, not only truths for the reformation of the 
church drawn from the “ great deep” of the Word, but also 
the men to be reformed. (See Apocalypse Explained, 513.) 

In the internal historical sense, those fishes represented 
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the multitude of the gentiles yet to be brought into the 
church, and from natural men to be made spiritual, by the 
preaching of Peter and his fellow apostles. A meaning 
which our Lord Himself as good as gave, when He said to 
the astonished Peter, “Fear not! from henceforth thou shalt 


catch men.” In Matthew’s Gospel and in Mark’s this prom- © 


ise is put in the form: “Follow me and I will make you 
fishers of men.’ 
_ And such, we are told in our doctrines, is the idea in- 
tended to be conveyed. A natural man, whether he bea 
Gentile or an unconverted Christian, is by correspondence, 
like a fish swimming in the water, and a spiritual man is 
really and truly like a sheep walking on the land. The 
statement is a startling one in itself, but when enlarged 
upon and carried out to its legitimate conclusions, it affords 
powerful illustration of that change which all men must 
undergo, ere from natural they can become spiritual. I had 
almost said, “ere they can be saved”; but that would be 
going too far, for our doctrines tell us that there are good 
natural men, as well as evil; and they quote in proof of the 
fact, that parable of our Lord wherein He says: “The king- 
dom of heaven is like unto a net that one cast into the sea 
and gathered of every kind, which when it was full they 
drew to land and gathered the good into vessels but cast the 
bad away.” (MATT. xiii. 48.) 

Our illuminated author declares that he actually witnessed 
in the spiritual world scenes like that parable, and we infer 
from his language (Apocalypse Explained, 513), that where 
the angels in time of judgment “sever the wicked from 
among the just,” they appear at a distance as persons cast- 
ing a net into the sea. is 

Whether that work of the Christian Apostle of our day, 


which consists in awakening natural men and unconverted > 


sinners to the importance of spiritual things, and arousing 
them to undertake the work of their own salvation, presents 
- similar appearance to spiritual lookers-on, we are not told ; 
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but that one part of a minister’s duty, and a very important 
part, is to labor for that end, admits of no doubt. Techni- 
cally we call such work “ missionary work,” since it involves a — 
going forth, or a sending forth into the world to gather souls 
into the church. | 

It is readily seen that the kind of instruction or spiritual — 
food needed to convert men from the error of their ways, or 
from a state of irreligion to one of godliness, is widely dif- 
ferent from that which is intended to meet their wants after 
conversion, and that therefore there must be two kinds of 


- preaching, missionary and pastoral; and so great is the dif- 


ference that some have thought there ought to be two kinds 
of preachers, like Paul and Apollos—one to plant and the 
other to water. Indeed this idea has been partially adopted 
in the New Church, since some of our Associations keep 
missionaries in the field to do the work which local pastors 
are not able to perform. 

It is well however in this connection to observe that mis- 
sionary work in the New Church, which is mainly intended 
to bring men toa knowledge of her heavenly doctrines, is 
as yet of a different order and degree from similar labors 
by other churches about her. They seek their converts 
mostly from among those who already acknowledge their 
doctrines, while the New-Church missionary has to deal 
mostly with those who deny his. He has first to enlighten, 
and then to convert; for I believe it has long been seen 
and acknowledged in the New Church, that a mere intel- 
lectual reception of her doctrines is not conversion, neither 
is it always followed by repentance and reformation of the 
life. It may be with many the first day of their spiritual 


creation, when only light has dawned upon the soul, but with 


some, that enlightenment is not always followed by a sep- 
aration of the waters on the second day, nor yet by the 
appearance of the dry land and its vegetation on the third. 
New-Church missionary preaching then, may succeed in 
bringing men to a knowledge of its doctrines, but it is. pas- 
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toral preaching at last that has to convert them, or from 
natural, help to make them spiritual. 

There remains then for the New-Church pastor to care — 
for the same diversity of spiritual states as first mentioned — 
and the same variety of instruction to meet all their wants. 
It is a part of the pastoral office to lead men to repentance 
and reformation of life, as well as to instruct those who have 
been long and earnestly performing these duties. In other 
words, there are in every audience fishes to be caught in the 
gospel net, as well as lambs to feed and sheep to shepherd. 
And, what greatly simplifies the pastor’s work, we may say 
the same of every soul, for in every church member, even 
the most advanced, there is ever somewhat to be reformed 
in the natural man, and even the most saintly sometimes do 
things of which they have need to repent. 

Wide apart, then, as may seem these two objects or aims 
of the Christian apostle, namely, the conversion of men 
from their sinful and natural states, and the care of them 
after they are converted, by this method of reasoning they 
appear not wholly disjoined. 

Besides this, there is a passage of Scripture, which, when 
duly interpreted, brings them very close together indeed, 
for it passes in rapid review almost every duty a Christian 
minister can perform. I mean that celebrated interview, 
_ recorded in JOHN xxi., between our Lord after His resurrec- 
tion and some of His future Apostles. 

Standing on the shore of the Sea of Galilee, our Lord 
sees toiling at their old occupation, seven of His disciples, 
with Simon Peter once more at their head. Once more as 
on a former occasion (told of by Luke), He commands them 
to cast the net into those waters, and this time “on the right 
side of the ship.” And again, they who during the night 
had “taken nothing,” in that early morning hour when they 
had cast the net as directed, “were not able to draw it for 
the multitude of fishes they had taken;” all which has been 
interpreted to mean that in the Christian ministry those 
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meet with success in the conversion of souls, who labor from 
love and preach to the affections, rather than those who 
by truth alone appeal to the intellect. The heart of the 
preacher must be enlisted in his work, and the salvation of 
souls must be the great object and aim of his preaching, 
rather than the building up of a party or his own personal 
success. | 

And just here by way of parenthesis a word may be said 
concerning the minister’s pecuniary reward, and his proper 
attitude towards it. Perhaps the ideal state would be like 
that of the Lord’s Apostles, who worked for no reward, but — 
gave freely the Word of eternal life, even as they had re- 
ceived it from Him. Very few however are able at this day 
to devote their lives to the work of the ministry without 
that hire of which every laborer is worthy. | | 

The ethics of this subject is well summed up in a brief 
sentence by Mr. Bruce, in his excellent commentary on the 
tenth chapter of John, where so much is said about the 
‘Good Shepherd,” and the “hireling.” The sentence is 
this: “A hireling is not one who receives hire for his work, 
but who works for the sake of his hire.” With hearty com- 
mendation of this sentiment we may dismiss this branch of 
our subject and return to the divine parable. 

We have already seen that the fish caught by our Lord’s 
disciples, and those enclosed in the “gospel net,” generally 
signify not only the souls of men to be reformed, but also 
the truths gathered from the “great deep” of the Word by 
student-preachers, and by them used to bring souls into the - 
church. | 

It need hardly be reiterated here how largely and how 
zealously preaching of this first and fundamental kind 
should be used by those pastors who have the salvation of 
souls at heart. Nor need: we show how abundant is that 
kind of material lying ready to hand for the New-Church 
pastor, in the enlarged meaning of the Ten Commandments, 
with their three degrees of significance, and the new cata- 
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logues of evils to be shunned as sins. The preacher has 
only to know of these to be convinced that the Lord’s new 


and true church is the only reform movement that will per- 


manently benefit society and the world. Let our pastors 
convince their hearers that the very best each one can do 


. towards reforming the world is to reform that portion of it 


which lies within his own breast, and the results of good 
will not be long in manifesting themselves. | 
The next fact recorded in connection with that teal inter- 


view of our Lord with His Apostles is that, when the latter 


came to the shore dragging their net with the fishes, they 
saw there “a fire of coals with fish laid thereon and bread.” 
This miraculous provision for their morning repast, whether 


seen with their natural or their spiritual eyes, it is generally 


agreed, has this important significance; that whatever the 


_Lord provides for the sustenance of men’s souls is suited 


to their wants while still living on the natural plane. Such 
is the significance of the fish for food. One practical bear- 
ing of this truth, and a fair corollary from it, is that what- 
ever the Lord provides through the ministry of His church 
for the wants of its members should also be so adapted. 
Fish as food signifies “the spiritual in the natural,” and 


adapted to the needs of that degree of life. Preachers 


should not by subtleties of reasoning, or abstractions of 
doctrine, shoot over the heads of the people, but should try 
at least to bring all things down to the level of thought in 
which is the daily life. This principle will be found to have 
important bearing upon what immediately follows and to 
which special attention is called, namely, the conversation 
which took place now between our Lord and Simon Peter, 
His chief Apostle, as one who represented faith in Him. 
That conversation would seem to teach that the two kinds 
of preaching, both missionary and pastoral, may be success- 
fully performed by the same man, provided he has the 
faith which was Simon’s, and can say like him, “ Yea, Lord, — 
Thou knowest that I love Thee!” A brief study of the 
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conversation itself will throw wonderful light on the subject 
we have in hand. 

To Peter, that hour the successful fisher, the Lord talks 
as though his were even now the occupation of a shepherd. 
The Saviour begins with the question: “Lovest thou Me 
more than these?” The Greek, pleton touton, leaves us in 
doubt whether “these ” be subject or object, that is, whether 
Peter was asked whether he loved the Lord more than the 
other disciples there present loved Him, or whether he loved 
the Lord more than he, Peter, loved those same disciples. 
The Latin of the doctrines, p/us guam hos, removes the doubt 
and gives the last mentioned interpretation as the correct 
one (see Arcana Ccelestia, 3994). Simon was asked whether 


_ he loved the Lord more than he loved his fellowmen. 


The inner meaning of the question, or that form of it 
which is addressed to the Christian pastor of the present 
day seems to be this: Do you love in men, that is, in the 
members of your flock, that which is merely human in them, 
their persons, their characters for intellect, courage, strength 
of purpose, generosity, and the like? or, do you love them 
for what of the Lord and of His life you see in them? 
Lovest thou Me in them, or for what they are in them- 
selves? He who puts this question, remember, is “the 
Lamb of God who taketh away the sins of the world”; He 
who by His own Divine innocence removes guilt from hu- 
man souls. And when Peter answered: “ Yea, Lord, Thou 
knowest that I love Thee,’ what wonder the exhortation 
comes back, “Feed my lambs! ” 

To understand the bearing of this upon the pastor’s duty 
to-day, we need to have in mind the definition of inno- 
cence, or lamb-likeness, given in the doctrines of our church, 
and nowhere else that I am aware of, and that is, not pres- 
ent harmlessness, nor even guiltlessness in the past, but “a 
desire to be led by the Lord.” (Heaven and Hell, 341.) 

In every soul, be it good or evil, be it in the natural fish 
state, or in advanced spiritual condition, there has been im-— 
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planted in infancy the conviction that God is the source of 
all good, and that from man comes all evil. And this is 
innocence. This conviction is the first thing to be appealed 
to by the pastor or preacher who seeks to bring souls into 
the church ; for it involves that feeling of entire dependence 
upon the Lord for protection against evil and for nourish- 
ment in all good, which the true pastor encourages, keeps 
alive, feeds with his exhortation, illustrates by truth from 
the Word, and inculcates by his own example. He has ever 
in mind the exhortation, “ Feed my: lambs!” 

_ Besides this hidden quality of innocence, or feeling of de- 
pendence upon the Lord and a desire to be led by Him, 
which is not innate, but is inspired into all men during holy 
infancy, there is another, somewhat akin to it and equally 
foreign to the human proprium, that is equally a part of 
those “remains,” stored up by the Lord in infancy and child- 
hood in the interiors of the natural mind. And this feeling 
is called charity or mutual love. All little children exhibit 
this feeling in some degree. They feel evident pleasure at 
the presence of other children, and until evil enters into 
them, for want perhaps of some wise kindergarten influence, 
children are all little “charities” as well as little “inno- 
cences.” Some are less amiably disposed than others, but 
children who are not amiable usually have a compensating 
virtue which we call curiosity, or love of knowing. Both 
classes are capable of becoming the Lord’s sheep when they 
grow up and come under the pastoral care of the church. 
And when they do so, it is by the awakening in them into 
activity, the love of good, or else the love of truth. Now — 
the success of the preacher, or of the pastor as a preacher, 
his real skill in his calling, is based upon his ability to 
awaken and cultivate in his hearers feelings of mutual regard 
and esteem by appeals to their better natural feeling or to 
their love of spiritual truth and its teachings. 

We have then these two primal virtues (primeval they 
were too), dependence upon God and charity towards man, 
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for the pastor to look after amongst his flock. The first 
makes the soul lamblike, the second makes it one of the 
Lord’s sheep. Of the latter there are two classes, one of 
the loving kind, the other of the thinking kind; and hence 
our Lord’s double exhortation to Peter, “ Feed my sheep!” 

It seems, then, fairly deducible from all this, that when 
the preacher or spiritual fisher is searching the Word for 
truths wherewith to feed his flock, he should have one of 
these three objects in mind : — | 
1. To find there truths which lead to reformation of life. 
With the aid of these he should preach repentance and 
amendment of life as the first step towards salvation, and 
not only the earliest but the most constant duty of the 
Christian life. This is missionary work of the best and 
most effective kind. 

2. He should find means to keep ever before his hearers, 
so as to make it a habit of mind with them, their utter de- 
pendence upon the Lord for every good desire, and for every 
enlightened thought, and for strength to perform every right- 
eous deed. Along with this feeling of dependence, so oppo- 
site to the self-righteousness of the Pharisee and the self- 
wisdom of the Scribe (to whom the Lord said “Ye are not 
of my sheep as I said unto you”’ ), should be ever associated 
the conviction that man of himself is only evil, and can from 
his proprium originate no good or wise thing. These two 
make men lamblike, or like the Lord Himself who was the 
first lamblike man of the spiritual kind. They also make 
men childlike, without which likeness none can be saved. 
“Except ye be converted and become as little _, ye 
cannot see the kingdom of God.” 

3. Without mutual love and regard men cannot be of the 
church. Unless brethren dwell together in unity they are 
not brethren. The churches in Christendom are slowly 
awakening to the fact that love is “the greatest thing in the 
world.” Let not the New Church be behind in the practi- 
cal, as well as the theoretical, acceptance of the fact. The 
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majority of those who receive our doctrines do probably be- 
long to the second of those two classes of spiritual sheep 
put under Peter’s care by the Lord, namely, those who come 
into charitable states by means of truth in the understand- 
ing; and hence our preacher-pastors should look closely to 
the needs of such. To convince men even through their 
intellects of the necessity of that charity described by the 
Apostle Paul in the thirteenth chapter of First Corinthians, 
is quite a possible thing to do. While preaching to the 
hearts of men is desirable on all occasions, and very effect- 
ive in leading them to do to others as they would have them 
do to themselves, still, preaching to the intellect is not to be 
despised. With some it is the only way to their hearts, and 
may at least move them to “do nought to others. that they 
would not have done to themselves.” This last you will 
recognize as a valuable version of the Golden Law. 

The sermon which is not chiefly devoted to one of the 
above-mentioned objects, may indeed be made very interest- 
ing, like much preaching of the so-called popular and sensa- — 
tional kind. The pulpit is a good place from which to 
awaken the imagination, to tickle the fancy, and even to . 
stir the passions of men, but effects for good by such means 
alone do not last. They do not convert men from the error 
of their ways and thus gather them into the church. That 
kind of preaching will not awaken in them the innocence of 
the lamb, the dependence of the child, neither love for God 
or man. Upon the two great commandments hang all the 
law and the prophets. And where some bearing is not 
- found upon love to God or love to man, there is neither 
prophecy nor law, therefore no true preaching. 

We come now, in conclusion, to consider a function of the 
pastoral office, which, though mentioned last, is by no means 
of minor importance. I mean that of guarding and pro- 
_ tecting his flock from harm or danger. The shepherd of the - 
East, we are told, lives with his flock. He leads them by 
day to green pastures, he waters them from well or stream 
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at evening, and he keeps watch over them by night, just as 
his ancestors did two thousand years ago. One thousand 
years earlier when the youthful David kept his father’s 
sheep near Bethlehem, that was a wild country infested with _ 
lions and bears, but Palestine was more densely populated in 
the time of our Lord, and the great foe of the sheep-fold 
was the Syrian wolf or else the human thief. These facts 
being incorporated into the letter of the Divine Word, we 
must look to them and to their interpretation by correspond- 
ence for the character of the enemies which thereafter, do 
now, and will in future, molest the Christian church. 
_ Of all beasts of prey mentioned in the Scriptures the lion 
is the noblest, and sometimes as a symbol he is used in a 
good sense to signify the power of good over evil, or of the 
true over the false. There were twelve lions on the six 
steps of Solomon’s throne. One of the four mystic animals 
representative of the Word in the prophecy of Ezekiel and 
in the Apocalypse was “like a lion.” And our Lord Him- 
self in New-Testament prophecy is called the “ Lion of the 
Tribe of Judah,” because of His power to snatch souls from 
the dominion of hell. Yet it cannot be denied that the cor- 
respondence of this beast is generally bad, and that he usu- 
ally signifies the power of evil against good or of the false 
against the true. That power which evil, lion-like men some- 
times possess to falsify the truth and thus to deceive the 
world and the church, is usually accompanied by great nat- 
ural abilities and considerable knowledge of the Word and 
the doctrines, whose teachings they bend and pervert to suit 
themselves in their overbearing love of dominion and the 
pride of self-derived intelligence; qualities which are quite 
opposed to, and destructive of, that lamb-like dependence 
upon the Lord which we have seen above to form the basis 
of all true religion in the soul. The fierceness and zeal 
with which an evil or selfish principle is sometimes advo- 
cated in _ church, is compared to “a lion that is dite of 
his prey.” (Ps. xvii. 12.) 
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Next after the lion, the most formidable evil beast is the 
bear. Ina bad sense he signifies those who are in power 
from the literal sense of the Word, but who derive only fal- 
lacies therefrom. Their form of evil is more external than 
the lion’s, because it is of the understanding rather than the 
will. The youthful David when about to fight with the 

Philistine giant, declared that he had slain both a lion and a 
bear who came to take a lamb out of the flock, and de- 
livered it out of his mouth. That heroic shepherd youth, in 

- his gallant defence of his father’s sheep, is now known to be 
prophetic of the Lord Himself, who conquered by His own 
proper power what the lion and the bear represented, the 
hells of both evil and falsity, that is, both the devil and 
Satan, whose combined assaults He single-handed sustained. 
This He did at His first coming, when He delivered the 
lamb of perishing human innocence from the destroyer, and 
thus saved the rest of the flock of Christian virtues from 
destruction. 
ff This also the Lord did again at His ‘Second Coming, at 
: the time of the last judgment, when He cast out of heaven 
the dragon and his two beasts, the first of whom was like a 
leopard but had the mouth of a lion and the feet of a bear. 
One hundred and fifty years ago all Christendom was like 
that leopard beast, upholding with unblushing zeal the prac- 
tice of the direst evils, and the faith in the most palpable 
falsities, by arguments whose ingenuity was truly astonish- 
ing, supporting them by texts from the literal Word which 
were nothing short of “signs and wonders calculated to de- 
ceive even the elect.” The dragon and his beasts were in- 
deed cast down from the imaginary heavens they had made 
for themselves, to the earth in the world of spirits, but there 
they still have some remains of power, and through them — 
the minds of men on earth are still largely influenced by the 
doctrines and fallacies of the old dispensation. These, when 
baffled and exposed in one form, are ever assuming new ones 
to assault and if possible to destroy the infant New Church. 
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Against these it is one great and important duty of the 
pastors of that church to defend their flocks. . From its ear- 
liest infancy to the present day, the body, yet few in num-— 
bers and feeble in influence, of the receivers of these doc- 
trines, has been infested with foes, numerous in themselves, 
yet easy to be classified under the names above mentioned. 

First it was the lion of secular power, or of ecclesiastical 
domination, that was its avowed enemy, or else it was some 
man of over-mastering abilities, who, coming into some 
knowledge of these doctrines, sought to mould them into 
forms suited to his own self-derived intelligence, and thus 
destroy their usefulness to the world, and, failing in this, be- 
came their avowed enemy, opposing alike the doctrines 
themselves and those who sought to worship according to 
them. 

Then there has been all along the bear of subtle persua- 
sion, backed by many literal appearances in the Word, seek- 
ing to prove that these revelations are not true or only true 
in part, upholding the old faiths by quotations seemingly 
unanswerable to the simple in heart and mind. Every New- 
Church pastor has more or less frequently been called upon 
to explain difficulties of this sort and to answer questions 
innumerable. 

We all know somewhat of the history of pseudo-celestial- 
ism, or spiritism, which taking advantage of the fact that 
our illuminated author had his eyes opened into the other 
world, affected to bring messages from thence by other and 
later visitants. The cunning with which these messages 
mingled with some New-Church truth the direst falsities, 
proved them in a little while to be veritable “wolves in 
sheep’s clothing,” yet not before many a hapless sheep had 
by them been taken from the fold. Spiritism of all kinds 
has from the beginning claimed our author as only another 
‘medium ” like themselves, having power of intercourse 
with the spiritual world, and has thus sought to bring dis- 
credit upon the New-Church writings as a message direct 
and all-sufficient from the Lord Himself. | | 
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Of late years the “woman in the wilderness” has had 
offered toher in her exile a system which affects to cure 
ills of the body by means of the mind, but thanks to the 
vigilance of her shepherds, she has been able to recognize 
this as only a part of that flood which the dragon casts out 
of his mouth to overwhelm. Believing away the disorders 
of the body is too much like faith alone as a remedy for the 


-. sins of the soul, and the disguise of such another wolf in 


sheep’s clothing is too thin long to escape detection. 


In this matter of guard and defence there is but one line 


of safety for pastor and people, and that is the resolute re- 
jection of all guidance in spiritual things, except that which 
is afforded by the Lord in His Word and in the heavenly 
doctrines of His church. “The kingdom of heaven is like 
unto a merchantman seeking goodly pearls, who, when he 
had found one pearl of great price, went and sold all that 
he had and bought it.” The Writings of the New Church 
area message from the Lord. That fact every mind be- 
comes more and more convinced of the more it studies 
them, and once in that conviction, the soul commits a sort 
of sacrilege which admits into itself light on spiritual things 


from any other source, or which places on an equal footing 


in the mind the teachings of mere men, whether they be 
men living, or men dead, of men ancient, or men modern, 
of common men near about us, or of men dwelling in sup- 
posed mysterious seclusion in the far-off East. 

‘In matters of theology and religion we have found our 
“pearl of great price,” we have bought the field with its 
hidden treasure beyond price or compare. What more can 
we ask or need ? | 


A large part of the Book of Deuteronomy is taken up, ~ 


not with a repetition of the law of Moses, as the name 
would imply, but with exhortations repeated many times, 
that, when the children of Israel should enter the promised 
land, they should have no dealings with the nations round 
about, especially in matters of religion, but should worship 
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Jehovah their God only, and thus keep themselves a peculiar 
people, separate and apart from the idolatrous world about 
them. Deeply and constantly was it impressed upon them 
by prophet and seer, as well as by the written law, that in this 
policy lay their only safety. 
_ And what does all this mean for the Christian Church, 
especially for that form of it now coming down from God 
out of heaven, which shall endure forever, the crown of. all 
churches? What can it mean, except that in their clinging 
with all simplicity of love and faith to the Lord’s Word and 
the heavenly doctrines by Him derived from it, lies their 
only safety from the lion of evil, the bear of perverted 
truth, the wolf of false doctrine, the thief of human self- 
righteousness? Wherefore, to impress these momentous 
facts and conditions upon the minds of his people, in season 
and out of season, in private as well as in public, in the 
parlor and in the pulpit, becomes the duty of every minister 
of the Lord’s Word. He is not only a shepherd of the 


flock, but he is also a watchman on the walls of Zion to — 


warn its inhabitants of the approach of every foe. 

It is not denied, on the contrary it is asserted, that this 
policy of exclusive allegiance to, or of jealous guard over, 
the truths of the church, is not always a popular one, that 
it will bring one liable to the charge of bigotry and narrow- 
minded devotion to one set of ideas; but what of that? 
To Him who said, “ Let thine eye be single and thy whole 
body shall be full of light,” devotion to Him and to His 
Word will not so appear. And as to narrow-mindedness ; 
how can one become so broad, as by the influence of pure 


New-Church truth, whose domain extends from the bright 


regions of a spiritual south to the farthest realms of a lim- 
itless north; truth also which is as long as it is broad, and 
as high above all the vain conceits of men, as it is long and 
broad ? | | 

I have thus endeavored, however imperfectly, to set before 
you some of the duties and functions of the ministerial 
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office, and what I conceive to be the best methods thereof. 
You will bear me witness that in the performance of my 
task of advising you, I have endeavored as far as possible 
to keep close to the Holy Word and to the doctrines of the 


church ; and I hope it has not escaped your attention that, 


in so doing, I have sought to furnish an example, as well as 
to propound the theory, of the method which is offered for 
your acceptance. | 

Let me say in conclusion that it is not my belief, and that 
I would not have others believe, that this preaching from 
the Word is now, or soon will be, the most popular kind of 
preaching. I doubt if the tendency of it will be to fill the 


pews with worshipers, or to attract numerous converts to 


the cause of spiritual truth. It will however do what is 
more and better than this. It will bring around us, and 


keep us in close touch with, the better elements of the 


church, or those in whom the spiritual degree of thought is 
opened — souls which constitute the heart and lungs of every 
society, and through which every church has life from the 
Lord. It is by enlarging the number and ministering to the 
needs of these that the New Church proper will find her 
increase. The problem before her ministry to-day is to 
foster this increase. And it isa problem involving a sort 


of celestial calculus. If we can learn to deal wisely and 


well with the “differential,” that very small fraction of a 


fraction of the human race which is now entrusted to our 


care, the great shepherd above will see to it that the present 
almost imperceptible results for good shall in time be “in- 
tegrated ” into salvation for the whole. 


B. CABELL. 
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_ CHRISTIAN SCIENCE. 


THE term “Christian Science” is familiar to our ears. It 
was not so twenty-five years ago. It is a thing of very 
recent origin, a modern cult which stands before the world, 
claiming to be not only a new method for the cure of “all 


the ills that flesh is heir to,” but a religion that will bring — 


spiritual health, as well as natural health, to human souls. 
Christian Scientists not only profess to heal, or cure, phys- 
ical diseases by metaphysical processes, but they build 
churches and provide places of worship where their adher- 
ents may receive instruction and engage in acts of worship. 
In other words, this new thing is not only a science to those 
who believe in it, but a religion also, which takes the place of 
other religions. It is a new cult which claims to do more 


for the progress and enlightenment of humanity than any | 


other church or religion has done or can do. Hence it is 
called Christian Science and also the Divine Science. © 

We are all free to judge of it according to the light we 
possess, unbiased by prejudice of any kind. In forming our 
judgment, however, we should be careful not to condemn 
those who believe in it as wanting in honesty or sincerity, 
unless we know that they deceive people. 

In some recent cases in this country and England where 
persons have died while under Christian Science treatment, 
the practitioners have been charged with causing the deaths, 
and have been indicted for manslaughter. By some, espe- 


cially by Christian Scientists, this may be regarded as perse- | 


cution; by others, as a protection tothe community. These 
cases are on the increase and will be until it can be satisfac- 
torily shown that the “Science of Metaphysical Healing ”’ is 


not a true science and may be productive of great harm. 


But until its advocates are convinced of this it is not likely 
that they will abandon their theory or practice, even though 
the strong arm of the law be raised against them. 
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In order to consider the whole subject properly we must 
understand what is claimed for this new system and what are 
its underlying principles, whether true or false. Now we 
cannot judge it merely by what it claims to do in the way of 
marvellous cures, some of which, if real or actual, can only 
be called miracles. The allopaths, the homceopaths, the 
eclectics, the botanic doctors, the faith and prayer healers, 
the spiritual mediums, and quacks of every kind, all claim to 
perform cures, sometimes marvellous cures, which, they de- 
clare, attest the truth of their systems and the efficiency of 


their remedies. But how can the truth of such general as- 


sertions be ascertained without a knowledge of each particu- 
lar case, and the physical and mental condition of the patient 
before and after the alleged cure? But more of this pres- 


ently. We must first inquire what Christian Science claims 


to be, and then we may ask what its advocates claim to do. 
It is unnecessary to enter deeply into a discussion of the 
nature of disease or of the law of cure in endeavoring to 


ascertain the truth or error of Christian Science, since ac- 


cording to its teachings, or those of its chief apostle, Mrs. 
Eddy, there is no sickness or disease of any kind, except so 
far as a man or woman comes into the persuasion or belief 
that he or she is sick or diseased. In the case of a young 
child, I presume it, is taught that the persuasion or thought 
is induced upon the mind of the child by its parents, or by 


. one who has charge of it. In other words, the sickness or 


disease is derived from the belief or thought, and not the 
thought or feeling from the sickness or disease, which has 
its seat in the mind and not in the body. Sickness or dis- _ 
ease, then, according to this theory, is the result of mental 
states, and not of physical conditions; it is engendered in 
the mind ; consequently as soon as the mind is freed from 
the fantasy, the pain or trouble, whatever it is, will disap- 
pear. Furthermore, Mrs. Eddy teaches, in her book entitled 
«Science and Health,” that as there is no reality in sickness 
or disease, only so far as thinking makes it so, there is no 
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reality in evil and no power in evil; it is simply the absence 
of good, a negative principle, or nothing. 

Now the truth is that all disorders and diseases — and 
disease is the result of disorder of some kind — flow from 
spiritual causes, near or remote, existing in one individual 
life or generation, or in a preceding one. Physical diseases 
correspond to spiritual diseases, or evils, existing on the spir- 
itual plane of life. Every natural disease has its corre- 
sponding spiritual disease, from which it is derived. But it 
must not be inferred from this statement that sickness or 
disease of a physical kind, manifested in an individual, is 
necessarily derived, immediately, from some evil in that in- 
dividual. Diseases may be derived hereditarily by one gen- 
eration from a preceding one, or they may be taken by con- 
tagion or from the atmosphere. The larger part of all the 
sickness or disease in the world is, however, the result of dis- 


obedience to some law of order, natural or spiritual, on the | 


part of the one who is sick or diseased. There is a fixed 
and unchangeable law of God that disobedience to His com- 
mandments will result in suffering of some kind. This is 
true on every plane of life where His law operates, on the 
physical and on the spiritual in every degree. Disobedience 
may be the result of ignorance, or from the fault or careless- 
ness of others, or it may be knowing and wilful. In either 
case suffering ensues. Fire burns and scorches all alike. 
On the spiritual plane of life, however, man does not suffer 
punishment for sins of ignorance, but only for a wilful viola- 
tion of the divine law. In reference to the effect of heat, 
Mrs. Eddy writes in this way: “ You say I have burned my 
finger ; this is an exact statement, more exact than you sup- 
pose ; for mortal mind, not matter, burns it” (Science and 
Health, p. 54, 67th Ed.) And in another passage: “ Heat 
and cold are products of fear” (p. 373.) 

We cannot accept the theory of Christian Scientists that 
disease is of the.mortal mind ; it exists in the body. There 
are, however, mental diseases or disorders which may exist 
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while the body is in comparative health. Some of these dis- 
orders may end in insanity, which is a mental disease, arising 
from various causes, and not merely a belief of the mortal 
mind that can be gotten rid of by thinking that the disease 
does not exist. There are some diseases that so affect vital 
organs of the body, as the stomach, the liver, the kidneys, 
the heart and lungs, and even the brain, that these organs 
lose their substance, or it becomes hardened or softened, re- 
sulting finally in the death of the body. Even such diseases, 
Mrs. Eddy declares, have been cured by Christian Science. 
The diseased and even the lost portions have been restored, 


even to the very bone. 


There are, also, nervous diseases, so called, that is, dis- 
ordered conditions of the nervous system, which are not ac- | 
companied by disease of the above-mentioned organs, except 
so far as they are affected by the nerves immediately con- 
nected with them. 

In these nervous conditions a person may imagine the ex- 
istence of disease and of pain which do not exist, or are 
wholly unreal. Here is a field for therapeutic methods with- 
out the use of drugs or medicines, a field where Christian 
Science may properly assume that there is no disease at all, 
or, at least, only a weak condition of the nervous system, 
which needs to be strengthened by kindness and by the ad- 
vice to think of the ailment as little as possible, to walk in 
the sunshine, to breathe the pure morning air, and to do 
some useful work. | | 

The mind acts upon the body and the body reacts upon 
the mind. They are not independent of each other, but in- 
timately connected. Matter, therefore, is not the opposite 
of spirit, as Mrs. Eddy affirms. In fact, the body exists from 
the soul from the time of conception ; it is an instrument by 
which the powers of the mind may be ultimated, that is, the 
affections of the will and the thoughts of the understanding. 
The soul, or spirit, is not in one particular part of the body, 
as in some part of the brain, or of the heart and lungs, but 
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it is in all and every part of the body. The body is so or- 
ganized that when one part suffers all the parts suffer. But 
when the connection between the soul ‘and the body ceases 
or is broken, that is, when the death of .the body takes 
place, there is no longer any use for the body; it is, there- 
fore, turned into dust or ashes, and is never resumed. But 


_ the man continues to live. The body is mortal, but the soul, 


or man himself, is immortal. 

Now let us inquire about the communication or intercourse 
between the soul and the body during man’s life in the world. 
It may be asked, How can we know anything on this sub- 


ject? To this we reply: We now have light on this and kin- 
dred subjects in the writings of Swedenborg. In these 
writings the nature of man, as a spiritual being, as well as» 


the meaning of divine revelation, is made known to us. 
These writings are not in harmony with the teachings of 
Christian Science, but they are in strict harmony with the 
Word of God. | 

As to man, he is a dual being; that is, he has a double 
nature and a double consciousness. Paul declares, “There 
is a natural body and there is a spiritual body” (I Cor. xv. 
44.) The natural body is not a mass of inert, shapeless 
matter, nor is the soul a mere vapor, or breath, without form. 
The natural body lives because the spirit, or soul, lives. The 
spirit, or soul, is an organized form, composed of spiritual 


substances. The natural body is an organized form, com- — 
posed of material substances. The natural body is formed 


and created in exact correspondence with the spiritual body, 
from which it exists, as the natural world exists from the 
spiritual world. All its organs and members and their uses 
correspond to the spiritual uses which man is created to per- 
form for the good of humanity. The eye, for instance, cor- 
responds to the understanding of truth; the ear to obedience; 
the heart to the human will; the hand to power, and so on 
throughout the body. Man has not life from himself ; all 


his life is derived from the Lord by influx. In the little 
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work by Swedenborg called, “The Intercourse Between the 
Soul and the Body,” the following passage may be found : — 
The human soul, being a superior spiritual substance, receives influx 
_ immediately from God ; but the human mind, being an inferior spiritual 
substance, receives influx from God mediately by the spiritual world. 
and the body, being composed of the substances of nature which are called 
matter, receives influx from God mediately by the natural world. (8.) 


_ The third kind of influx here referred to, which we may 
call lateral influx, is like that which flows into all nature and 
into all the things of nature, animals, trees, and plants. It 
is in this way that man’s physical part, or his body, is affected 
by natural conditions around him, baneful or healthful. He 
breathes the natural atmosphere. When his body is sup- 
plied with good food it is nourished and sustained by it, or 
poisoned and made sick by bad food. He also imbibes 
germs of disease from bad water or inhales them in bad air. 
I may add here what is further taught by Swedenborg in ref- 
erence to the reciprocal action of the soul and the body. He 
says :— 

The two are distinct and yet reciprocally united. The soul acts in 


the body and into the body, but not by the body, but the body acts of 
itself from the soul. (See True Christian Religion, 154.) 


Now the perfection of health is found where: there is a 
sound mind in a sound body, mens sana in sano corpore. 
Sickness or disease is not an unreal thing, but very real. It 
results from a want of proper connection and harmony be- 
tween the soul, the mind, and the body. This want of har- 
mony is caused by disobedience at some time and in some 
way to the laws of divine order, natural and spiritual. There 
are laws of order pertaining to natural health as well as those 
pertaining to spiritual health. This is denied in Mrs. Eddy’s 
teaching, as in this passage : — 


The so-called laws of health are simply laws of mortal belief. The 
premises being erroneous, the conclusions are wrong. Truth makes no 
laws to regulate sickness, sin, and death, for these are unknown to truth. 
{Science and Health, p. 76.) - | . 
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It may be asked what is meant by the term “ mortal mind,” 
so often used by Christian Scientists. We answer, the mind 
is not mortal. There are, however, two parts of the. mind, 
the natural and the spiritual. The natural mind looks out-. 
ward and downward towards the earth, and is governed largely 
by the senses, and the appearances or fallacies of the senses ; 
but the spiritual mind, when it is opened to the light of. 
heaven and thus to the Lord, governs and controls the nat- 
ural mind. From our inner consciousness we speak to our 
natural mind, or external consciousness, and warn it to shun 
evil and danger ; but if the spiritual mind is closed up, man 
becomes wholly like a beast, indulging all his selfish and — 
corporeal appetites and passions. 

“To be oie minded is death; to be spiritually iinded 
is life and peace.” (Rom. viii. 6.) 

Now the question to be solved is how to restore the 


harmony of life, so that we shall have health in our bodies 


and health in our souls. Christian Science says the way is 


_ not to think that sickness or evil really exist, to ignore them 


altogether ; and that as we become passive and quiet — if- 
this be possible when the body is racked with pain — we shall 
cease to think that they exist and, as we commonly speak, we 
shall get well. It is not true, however, that physical condi- 
tions are due to the exercise of thought or belief, or that the 
thought alone will change these conditions or drive out a 
disease. Our thoughts have much to do with the state of 
our health, but not so much as this. Shakespeare did not 


- utter an absolute truth, one of universal application, when he 


said, “There is nothing either good or bad but thinking 
makes it so” (Hamlet, Act II. Scene 2.) Thought is con- 


nected with some affection, and its inner quality is deter- 


mined by the state of the affections, but we do not make any- 
thing good or evil by simply thinking about it. Our actions 
spring from the exercise of the will and the understanding, 


_ or affection and thought. Every act expresses both thought 


and affection. There is some affection back of every thought. 
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Thought, then, is not a primary principle ; it is not creative, 
but simply expressive. It is the form of some affection. 

While we do not believe that sickness, evil, or sin can be 
removed by thinking that they have no real existence, we 
may obtain such. a control over our lower nature, the body 
and the senses, that we can resist evil and somewhat, at least, 
overcome the sense of pain. 


If we could rise above the merely natural plane of thought 


entirely, we would see all things in a very different light. 
But while we live in the body our bodies are affected by 
natural conditions and our minds, even, are influenced by 
natural appearances, which come to the senses and may pro- 
duce erroneous impressions that can only be removed by 
the exercise of rational thought. 

« Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, =" that the 
spirit of God dwelleth in you?” (1 Cor. iii. 16.) 

We should so live as to make our bodies fit receptacles of 
the spirit of the Lord which flows into us as we are prepared 
to receive it. We become more powerful instruments for 
good as the spirit of truth and love descends to the very 
ultimates of our life, making the body the servant of the 
soul. | 

As we have intimated, however, man’s regeneration does 
not depend upon the state of his bodily health. We shall not 
need these mortal bodies in the other world. So far as this 
world is concerned they are only instruments to do our ap- 
pointed work. To enable us to do our work well we must 
keep these instruments in tune so that they will be in har- 
mony with nature and with nature’s God. As to the relation 
between the soul and the body, Mrs. Eddy writes :— 

The Science of Being shows it to be impossible for infinite soul to be 
in a finite body, and man to be a separate intelligence from his Maker. 
(Science and Health, p. 205.) 

Science reveals soul as God untouched by sin and death. (p. 373.) 

Spirit cannot believe in God; spirit is God. (p. 85.) | 

In these passages there seems to be no recognition of the 
distinction between life in God and life in man. 
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As to the effect of diseases of the body upon man’s re- 
generation, all must admit that they cannot prevent a man 
from being regenerated. One with very poor health, or one 
who has lost a member, may become a medium of good to 
others and active in the work of his own salvation, the Lord 
“ working in him to will and to do.” 

Indeed, we any say that natural sickness is permitted for 
the sake of man’s regeneration. If he will, he may see it to 
be so after he has recovered his health, and even while the 
sickness lasts. By means of it man’s hard nature may be 
softened, as it may be by other kinds of affliction, and his 
mind may be gradually opened to heavenly influences. While 
the sickness lasts he may not be in freedom and he cannot 
be regenerated except in freedom; but as soon as the mind 
becomes free, the spirit operates with new power. This is 
one of the mysteries of life. The Psalmist declares: “It is 
good for me that I have been afflicted, that I might learn Thy 
statutes.” ‘Before I was afflicted I went astray, but now 
I have kept Thy Word.” (Ps. cxix. 71, 67.) : 

Recurring to the question of the marvellous cures alleged 
to be performed by metaphysical healing, which seem to have 
more effect upon credulous and good-natured people than 
any rational argument based upon science or revelation, we 
can only say that there must be some law of cure, and that 
where the very existence of disease is denied, it is impossible 
to investigate the cure or the method of cure. Why may 
not the mortal mind, so called, be in error as to the fact of 
cure as well as to the fact of the existence of the disease, 
which is said to be of the mortal mind, and therefore simply 
a fantasy or delusion? If there were no disease in any 
particular case then there would be no cure. In many cases 
where people are sick or ailing there may be very little, if 
any, actual disease, and error as to the nature of it. Some- 
times by bringing a patient into a_ state of mind in which 
there will be freedom from care, absence of fretfulness, trust 
in the Lord, and removal of all outside bad influences, nature, 
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as we say, will effect a cure. This is acknowledged by all 
wise physicians. It is called vis medicatrix nature, the heal- 
ing power of nature. Again, there is a spiritual influence, a 
kind and wholesome influence that goes forth from good and 
gentle men and women— sometimes from physicians, and 
often from nurses — that helps the work of healing. | 

It is often asked: If the Lord healed men on earth by 
the power and influence of His spirit, why wid He not do it 
now ? 

Some who are not Christian Scientists balou that men 
and women are now healed by the direct influence of the 
Divine Spirit. The Lord is indeed the Great Physician. He 
“healeth all thy diseases” (Ps. ciii. 3). But the doctrine of 
the New Church, already quem, teaches us that the Lord 
flows immediately into man’s soul, or spirit. Now, in order 
that this influence may operate in man’s behalf he must re- 
ceive it, and not reject it; he must prepare himself for its 
reception in the higher plane of his life so that it may de- 
scend into the lower planes and overcome the evil or 
disease, natural means concurring to effect a cure. When 
the Lord cured men by the power of His Spirit He over- 
came the power of the evil spirits who afflicted and tor- 
mented them, and the poor sufferers believed in Him, so that 
the soul, the mind, and the body, were all made conscious of 
His presence and power. He said, “Thy faith hath made 
thee whole.” How many at this day have attained to such 
a degree of spiritual faith and to such obedience to natural 
laws of order, that they can be made whole physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually by the Holy Spirit? But let us ask, 
here, why we may not use natural means for the cure of nat- 
ural diseases when such means are in the line of order and 
actually concur with the operation of spiritual laws, and thus 
with the Lord? Are we not cooperating with Him when we 
obey these natural laws, as when we obey the laws of order 
relating to our spiritual life? These latter are higher, but 
we must provide a receptacle for Him on every plane of our 
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being. We may deny that there are physical laws of order, 
or laws of health, as Mrs. Eddy does, but this is an error. I 
may add, in this connection, that I do not believe that man — 
will ever become so spiritualized in this life, or lifted so far 
above the world, that his natural body will not be subject to 
natural influences, or lateral influx, as I have called it. 

I have endeavored thus far to show that Christian Science, 
or metaphysical healing, is not based upon the facts of sci- 
ence, and is not in harmony with the philosophy of mind and 
soul. It remains to be shown what its character is as a sys- 
tem of religious belief. It may well be asked what claim it 
has upon our regard in this respect, and why those who prac- 
tise metaphysical healing should organize a church separate 
and distinct from their Christian brethren. What connec- 
tion is there in this system between the healing of the body 
and the salvation of the soul? 

I have quoted already from Mrs. Eddy’s book called 
«Science and Health.” Christian Science is regarded by 
her as a divine revelation, and by her followers somewhat in 
the same light, and it is used in their churches as a book of 
spiritual instruction. She claims to have discovered the sci- 
ence of metaphysical healing in 1866. She says :— 


God had been graciously fitting me during many years for the recep- 
tion of a final revelation of the absolute principle of scientific mind 
healing. 

No human pen or tongue taught me the science contained in this 
book, and neither pen nor tongue can overthrow it... . The science 
and truth therein will remain forever. (p. 4.) 


When she quotes the passages in the Book of Revelation, © 
or the Apocalypse, concerning the “little book” (chap. x.) 
which the angel from heaven commanded to eat, she makes 
the angel to be “ Divine Science, which, when understood, is 
Truth’s prism and praise,” and the little book to be the reve- 
lation of Divine Science. Then she utters a command: 
“ Mortal, obey the heavenly evangel. Take up Divine Sci- 


ence.” (pp. 538, 539.) 
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Mrs _ Eddy’ s fundamental teachings are contained in four 
propositions, namely : — | 

1. God is all. | 

2. God is Good, Good is Mind. 

3. God, Spirit, being all, nothing is matter. 

4. Life, Good, God omnipotent deny death, evil, sin, dis- 
ease, — Disease, sin, evil, death deny Omnipotent God, Good, 
| 

A strange mixing of terms to prove there is no such thing 
as matter, disease, sin, evil, or death. 

The unreality of all things outside of the mind has been 
contended for, before, especially by Bishop Berkeley in the 
last century. Lord Byron wittily wrote :—_ 

When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter 


And proved it —’twas no matter 
what he said. 


“Mrs, Eddy, however, not only denies the reality of matter, 
but the personality of God, man, or spirit? In the platform 
of Christian Science, given in “Science and Health, ” we 
read :— 


God is Supreme, the only Life, Substance, and Intelligence of the 
Universe and man; there is neither a personal Deity, a personal devil, 
nor a personal man... . 
A personal God, a personal man, a personal devil, wad evil and good 
spirits are theological mythoplasm. 


If any one reads the gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ, with 
these and similar statements before him, he must either re- 
ject the Gospel or reject Mrs. Eddy’s writings, which she 
calls a revelation from God. The personality of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, as God manifest in the flesh, the nature of sin 
and the necessity of repentance, the existence of evil spirits, 
and the casting of them out by the Lord, the death of the 
body and man’s resurrection into life, as well as the presence 
and personality of angels—all these things are plainly 
taught in the Gospel. The claims of Mrs. Eddy have led to 
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the formation of a church, now called the Christian Science 
Church. In her book she gives what is called a “ Key to the 
Scriptures,” with definitions of one hundred and seventeen 
words or passages. A sample will suffice :— 

Adam: error, a falsity, the belief of original sin, sickness and death, 
evil. The opposite of good, God, and His creation. Dust to dust, red 
sandstone, nothingness. A product of nothing as the opposite of some- 
thing. Divide the name Adam into two syllables and it ommad a dam, 
or obstruction. 


In another passage Mrs. Eddy says : — 


The word Adam signifies original sin — error, and not man. Adam 
is from the Latin demens, meaning madness, to undo, to spoil. (Science 
and Health, Vol. 2, p. 196.) 


Comment is unnecessary. | 

_ In conclusion it may be said that the snllaiiving error of 
“all Mrs. Eddy’s teachings, which she undertakes to confirm 
by passages of the Holy Scriptures taken at random and 
misinterpreted, and by specious and false reasoning, is that 
there is nothing real outside of God; that as He is all life 
and good and all things are from Him, there is no evil, sin, 
sickness, or death, and that it is only our sensuous, or 
“mortal mind,” that conceives them to be real. She ignores 
the law of opposites except in making matter the oppo- 
site of spirit, notwithstanding the denial of its pers: and she 
declares that it is evil. 

Matter is, indeed, dead in itself and by itself ; neverthe- 
less, it is the result and lowest form and manifestation of 
spirit and of God’s creative power. It can be analyzed and 
made of use, chemically and mechanically. It forms in 
mother earth the very womb in which animal and vegetable 
life is constantly being created. All life has its origin in 
.God, but as its influence descends through all the heavens, 
through the life of the angels, and through the spiritual at- 
mospheres that surround them, all the way to men on earth, 
this influence is changed and modified according to the re- 
cipient forms into which it flows. This may be illustrated 
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by the heat and light of the natural sun, which, in their de- 
scent to earth through the natural atmospheres, are changed 
and modified, not only by the atmospheres, but by the ulti- 
mate forms that receive them. The heat and light of the 
sun flow alike into the noxious plant and the beautiful flower 
that gives forth its healthful odors, but each receives the in- 
flux according to its form and native quality. So it is with 
-man, who has within him the “ promise and potency” of life 
in all its degrees, except the divine, and who is capable of de- 
velopment to the highest manhood, which is that of the angels. 
If his mind were absolutely one with God’s mind and all 
good, his life would be the same as God’s life, and there 
could be no such thing as evil, nor would there be any variety 
in human character. But as man is only a recipient form of 
life, and is gifted with freedom to choose between good and 
evil, to obey or disobey the divine law, to receive or to reject 
the influence of the Lord’s truth and love, there may be a 
want of harmony with the divine life, and actual opposition 
to it, which is the cause of evil, sin, sickness, and death as 
now known and generally recognized.. There is a tendency 
in Mrs. Eddy’s teaching to deify man, not only to make him, 
as she says, a “reflection of God,” but a part of Him. If 
this teaching be true, regeneration is unnecessary, as it fol- 
lows that there is no evil to be combated, or sin to be re- 
_pented of, and we need no longer seek a healing balm either 
for the body or the soul. . 


WILLARD H. HINKLEY. 
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THE EVERY-DAY LIFE OF TWO WORLDS. 


“ THE every-day life of two worlds!’ some reader ex- 
claims, “ A narrative of the imagination surely! To deal 
with such a subject the writer must leave the set and sober 
lines of knowledge to riot in the airy realms of fancy. His 
experience, in so far as it can claim to be of a really reliable 
and useful character, has been confined, doubtless, as in the 
case of other men, to one world ; and to go beyond experi- 
ence is to build on ‘ mere assumption’ and to occupy precious 
time with idle speculation.” _ 

Well, let us see! Let us review our “set and sober” 
experience, and try to leave assumptions alone for a time 
at least. ; 

We are all familiar with the expressions, “this life,” 
“the other life;” ‘this world,” “the other world;” “the 
here,” and “ the hereafter.” So familiar have such expres- 
sions become in our ears that two lives, and two worlds, and 
two distinct divisions of time, may be regarded as matters 
of general agreement, not only in so-called “ Christian” 
circles, but also to a very large extent outside of these. 
The majority of religious people throughout the world may 
be said to have taken these things for granted. Just how 
far they may be justified in so doing, and just how far the 
taking for granted may constitute a genuine belief, are of 
course quite other questions. The fact before us now is 
that the postulates referred to form a-kind of common 
property among all religions and all peoples; and this being 
the case one might very well feel justified in taking it also 
for granted that the majority of men are already well satis- 
fied as to the soundness of such a common groundwork of 
faith. | 

Certainly there can be no question with fair-minded 
readers as to the fact that the existence of two spheres of 
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life is a fundamental teaching of the Bible. The “other 
world” is a postulate upon which the Scriptures of both 
Old and New Testament rest from beginning to end; and 
to those who are prepared to accept their authority as all- 
_ sufficient, no further proof need be offered. It is not every 
mind, however, that is prepared to be satisfied in this way. 
Other evidence must be adduced ; reason, observation, ex- 
perience must be appealed to, before the postulate is seen 
to have a basis in eternal truth. One mind demands one 
kind of evidence ; another mind, another kind. Some refuse 
to admit the possibility of any kind of evidence on a point 
which they regard as in its very nature beyond the scope 
of present knowledge. Oh, the difficulty of appealing to 
so many different kinds of mind! Alas for the hopeless- 
ness of the task allotted to any man to provide satisfaction 
for all! especially for such as have determined that no satis- 
faction is to be looked for! It is indeed an idle effort that 
is made to teach the man or the woman who does not believe 
that what is offered is worth the learning, or that anything 
remains to be learnt on the subject. In such a case the 
only course is to wait until the merely negative state of 
mind has been changed by the discovery of a new need. 
A child may lead a horse to the water, as the proverb has 
it, but all the forces of the world fail to make him ‘drink if 
he doesn’t want to. Our teaching amounts to no more than 
this at any time. No man can really teach another; he can 
only lead him to the water ; or, it may be, only point the 
way ; or, it may be, only call certain things to his remem- 
brance by which he may find out the way for himself. No 
one of us can be taught, or led, or made to drink, or made 
even to see that there is water, and that it is drinkable, | 
against our will. 
if We may be made to feel it, however. That is a kind of 
j force which is brought to bear upon us all at times ; we are 
_ made to feel much we cannot see —to feel very keenly at 
times. But it is only a part compulsion, for even then we 
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may refuse to admit a great many facts about the thing felt. 
It is surprising how much a man may refuse to admit even 
to himself, in spite of all the evidence of his feelings. There 
are always so many ways of explaining one’s experience. 
We may. be made to “feel” the existence of “another 


_world” a thousand times in the day, and yet protest all 


the time we cannot find any evidence of it, and do not be- 
lieve any one else can. And we may be honest enough — 
even in this. So much depends upon what we are looking 
for, and what we expect to find. So much depends upon © 
the kind of evidence we demand. 

One might say to you: “ My friend, there is an impalpable, 
imponderable substance or fluid within and above the air by 
which you are surrounded, known to the scientific mind as 
‘ether, and by it men are enabled to see. By means of 
its movement against the organic structure of the eye the 
miracle of light is wrought from moment to moment.” And 
you, having presumably no previous knowledge of the fact, 
might reply: “Indeed! I will believe that, when you have 
proved it to me. Produce this strange and wonder-working 
substance! Let me test it with one or other of my senses!” 
The scientist shows you his analysis of light, shows you its — 
various constituents, explains their relation one to another, 
their peculiar function and mode of combination, and having 
both seen and heard, it may be you are as wise as before. 
If you were already sufficiently familiar with general scien- 
tific methods and findings, you may have followed intelli- 
gently enough the course of experiment and reasoning, and 
found it both interesting and confirmatory; but whether 
you belong to the ranks of the initiated or the uninitiated, — 
must not the final test and all conclusive evidence lie for 
you in your own experience of ultimate effects? Would not 
the last appeal be just what the first one was, an appeal to 


it does ? 


So with our “ other world ;” its final test and all conclu- 


sive evidence to us must be in our own experience of what 
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it has done, and is still doing, for the world we see around 
us and for us who are in it. Yea,a thousand times a day 
we have evidence of it, whether we want it or not ; we are 
feeling it every moment; for all our life of thought and 
affection — our mental part — is the life, not of a material 
environment, but of a distinctly “other” or spiritual sphere. 

What is it we mean when we speak of a “world”? Is it 
not that which we find surrounding our conscious life and 
providing it with certain necessaries and gratifications ? 
That which surrounds the body of flesh and provides it with 
the necessaries of physical life, in the shape of food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, air, warmth, etc., is the natural or material world. 
It is a world on the same plane as the body to which it 
appeals; it is itself a larger “body” adapted to all the 
needs of the lesser, fitting into it like a garment, and related 
to it at every point. We might call it with propriety the 
body-world. If our covering of flesh can be said to live at 
all, it lives in this surrounding which is of like nature to 
itself, and finds there all its satisfactions. Outside of this 
there is absolutely nothing left for it to desire; nothing 


_ which matter, in one or other of its forms, is not capable 


of supplying. There is a continuous commerce, or circle 
of exchange, between the two; the air is breathed in and 
out ffom one to the other ; heat is absorbed and radiated ; 
food-stuffs are incorporated and excorporated ; every organ 
and tissue of flesh is undergoing a process of rise and fall 
as part of the universal system of “give and take.” Each 
atom of the entire physical frame has been estimated to 
change and so to produce a complete “reincarnation” at - 
least once in seven years, yet the sum total of matter re- 
mains the same. It is a commerce of renewal, a continuous 
circle of exchange that is carried on between the body of 
flesh and its world; and that “circle of exchange” is the 
life of the physical plane. 

Is it the circle of “human” life? Hardly! It is the 
commerce of matter with matter; it is a process confined 
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a to the covering of life. But within that covering something 

analogous is also taking place; another “commerce” is 
being carried on as the true “give and take” of human in- 
tercourse. We.do not live by the food and the clothing 
and the shelter and the air and the warmth we procure for 
our bodies. It is the flesh only that is in need of these 
things, and the flesh demands them as wages for its service 
to'us. We, on our part, need the body for the time being ; 
but “we” and the “body” are two distinct things, of totally 
different substance, having totally different requirements, 
demanding totally different satisfactions, and living even 
now in totally different worlds. To every seed its own cov- 
ering! To every plane of life its own environment! We 
as human seeds need a human world —that is, a surrounding | 

' of like nature to ourselves, capable of supplying us with 
the necessaries of human life ; we need such an appropriate 
world no less than the body does. Matter to the material ; 
spirit to the spiritual! And in our appropriate human world 
must be seen that analogous circle of exchange of which the 
daily intercourse of matter with matter is the natural picture | 
and symbol. In that circle of exchange all the movements 
and the metamorphoses of the spirit take place. As spir- 
itual organisms we breathe-in, and breathe out again. We 
receive and radiate warmth. What is the breath of the 
spirit? Is it not the breath of thought, which is inhaled 
and exhaled by the thinking faculty? What is the warmth 
of the spirit? Is it not the ardor of emotion, affection, 
love? And where do these come from? Certainly not from 
dead matters. They come from nothing that belongs to the 
plane or the surrounding of flesh. There is nothing there 
to feed spirit. Neither are these things made by the spirit 
from itself, any more than breath is made by the lungs or 
warmth made by the throbbing heart. They are received.. 
They are supplied, found, selected, and taken into the mind ; 
just as material food is supplied, found, selected, and taken 
into the body; and they are taken similarly from a world 
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which is of like nature to the mind —a world of thought 
and affection, a world of spiritual substances. It is the 
great system of exchange, the ever-revolving wheel of com- 
‘merce, as between the earth and the earthy, so between the 
spirit and the things of the spirit; and that ever-revolving 
wheel constitutes the very life of the man himself. So does 
it come to pass that the existence of the spiritual world is 
evidenced to us a thousand times a day; for even now we 
are in it, and even now we are drawing our supplies from 
it, while our bodies are operating, or while we are operating 
through our bodies, on to the material plane. So does it. 
come to pass that experience of this world is also experience 
of another. | 
It is strange, is it not? Yes, life is full of things that are 
strange; and yet when you come to think some of them 
out, there is more than a little of “sweet reasonableness ” 
_all through the strangéness. Is it difficult to understand ? 
Well, any kind of thinking is difficult to those who are not 
used to thinking; but that is a terrible thing to say about 
any human being — “not used to thinking!” Why, you 
might just as well say, Not used to living! for that is what 
it amounts to. There is no real living without thinking. 
most lives 
Who thinks most — feels the noblest — acts the best.. 


It has been the intention of this article to show the sym- 
pathetic reader, not by telling him anything he did not know ~ 
before, but by recalling to his mind the things of his own 
experience, that evidence of another world is not only re- 
ceived by every man, but belongs to the things recognized 
as most vitaland most sure. For if we can be said to know 
anything beyond a shadow of doubt, it is a mental and not 
a physical thing. We know our thoughts, and we know our 
feelings, and we know nothing more—we assume every- 
thing else. We may be right or we may be wrong in our 
theories of matter and a material world ; but as soon as we 
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begin to talk of “spirit,” and a “spiritual world,” then if 
we are only faithful to our experience, “we speak that we 
do know”; we are standing on more certain ground ; we 
are talking of that which is of like nature to ourselves and 
with which we have actually come into contact ; we are talk- 
-ing of what has passed through our own minds, or of what 
has found a lodgment in the place where all our knowledge 
is received and stored; we are talking of that which we our- 
selves have proved, and concerning which we may therefore 
justly claim to know a little. A little only, it may be; but 
the fact stands, if we know anything at all, then that “little” 
is it. All other things whatsoever are outside of and away 
from us, and can at best only be guessed about. “The 
mind is its own place.” | | 
This, of course, is reversing the popular conception of the 
scope of our knowledge; but it is none the less true. Let 
reasonable minds find their own confirmation and speak 
forth their testimony. The spiritual world may be, nay 
must be, experienced to some extent by every man; the 
material world can only be assumed, from certain impres- 
sions thereof received on the plane of thought. When the 
eye prints its pictures in the mind, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, when the mind absorbs these pictures through the 
brain, we begin to think about them and to draw conclu- 
sions respecting them; but thinking and drawing conclusions 
are spiritual operations, and it is the thinking and the con- 
cluding that we really know. We are where they are; their 
place is our place, in the most real and at the same time 
most literal of senses. They are within all the oe miaoe 
and so are we. 
But, it may be asked, What has all this to do with the 
“ Every-day life of two worlds,” even supposing it to be true? 
If the argument has been followed so far with any degree 
of sympathy, there can be little difficulty in showing that 
it has a good deal to do with our subject; for the fact will 
have become a self-evident one that we are even now living 
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what may be called a twofold life ; and that the “ every day” 
of the present is the “ every day” of two worlds, one natural 
and the other spiritual. We are now living an inner and 
most real life of thinking and loving; which life, in itself, 
is all on the spiritual plane; and we are giving outward ex- 
pression to this life by means of action on the body-plane 
of matter; we are uttering it in word and in deed. It is 
the “every-day life” on two sides of our being, the inside 
_ and the outside. We think, and we love; these are on the 
inside. We express our thought and we show our love — 
our likings and our dislikings — by means of word and deed ; 
these are on the outside. The thought remains with us, 
tucked into some corner of the memory ; the love or the 
hatred remains and is woven into the fibres of the heart; 
the word or deed is the fleeting thing of the moment. The 
inside partis eternal, the outside part is temporary, and yet 
both are in a sense equally necessary. We cannot live a 
real life without the word or the deed; and we never shall. 
The outside cannot be dispensed with, although it may and 
does continually change its form. You may find countless 
ways of expressing the one love or the one hatred; it will 
pass through many modifications in your heart, and with 
every modification new forms of expression will spring as 
it were instinctively into birth ; its very existence within you 
will be a straining forth into utterance, and in that utterance 
the “every-day life ” will have come into being. The inner 
demands the outer as a necessity of its being, but the de- 
mand is for no stereotyped, unyielding form, it is for an 
outer that will more and more yield itself in ready response 
to every exigence, to the refinements and the subtleties of 
swift, amg change Our present modes of expression 
are too slow and too gross to continue to satisfy the require- 
ments of a higher development. That which we call “cul- 
ture” effects a certain measure of refinement ; culture shapes 
our machinery of expression to more appropriate and re- 
sponsive forms, tunes it to higher pitch, seeks to bring out 
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of it the best of which it is capable, and, even when that 
best is secured, remains dissatisfied, impatient of its restric- 
tions, and critical of its crudities. Culture would go far- 
ther, but matter has its limits and says, Thus far only may 
we travel together! A point is reached beyond which a 
change becomes urgently required, a change which will se- 
cure a larger and more elastic outer world, a readier instru- 


ment of every-day life. There must always be an outer as" 


well as an inner world, but the outer will be forever chang- 
ing, it must be increasingly elastic. Such at least is the 
teaching, not of “assumption,” but of all the experimental 
knowledge we possess — the knowledge of experience. 

The change we call “death” is obviously in the most per- 
fect accordance with the march of this development. Any- 
thing less than the dispersion of the flesh would contradict 


every other indication of the line of progress. We advance 


by throwing off what is gross. Every step means the re- 


linquishment of an old and effete body of expression ; it is — 


characterized by the death and burial of obstruction and 
limitation. It means something more of the scaffolding 
taken down from the building of our life. It means nothing 
taken from the building itself; only an emancipation. Life 
expands the sphere of its operation, calling for larger free- 
dom, entering more completely because less restrictedly into 
its true environment, producing in it innumerable shades of 
variation, adapting and moulding it at every turn into a 
more perfect likeness of itself, finding all the delight of its 
being in this exercise of its “inimitable art.” Life itself is 
the enduring thing, and love and thought are life. Love 
_ and thought remain, capable at all times of giving expres- 
sion to themselves in outside things—in word-forms or 
deed-forms. There must always be an outside world as the 
plastic medium and plane of expression, but it need not, and 
cannot, always be a “material” world, for the line of prog- 
ress prohibits the permanence of that which binds. All 
culture is the development of instrumentalities for the set- 
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ting free of the soul; it aims at the removal of what is 
gross, in order that what is refined may come into fuller 
play ; and matter as we understand it is the grossest and 
most binding of all*life’s envelopes. 7 

A time comes when this outermost covering of flesh, hav- 
ing travelled some little way in response to the urgings and 
the manipulations of the spirit within, reaches the farthest 
stretch of its capacity; it begins to lose even the little re- 
sponsiveness it had, and to prove itself less and less capa- 
ble of adequate answer. We call the gradual failure “ sick- 
ness” or “old age.” Eventually all responsiveness is lost, 
and we call the completed failure, “death.” But such a 
failure, whether partial or complete, is purely a circumstance 
of external coverings. It need make no more difference to 
the man within than the failure of a worn-out coat. While 
the failure is partial it may produce discomfort; but when 
it is complete the coat is laid aside; it is put off only to 
reveal another medium of expression more nearly akin to 
the living spirit. The change is on the temporary plane — 


the plane of manifestation, the plane which exists for the 


very purpose of being changed. But that which produced 
on its stage the play of “every-day life’ —a play of absorb- 
ing interest to all who are taking part in it, and of passing 
interest only to those who are looking on —must continue 
to work out the same motif on another stage, using for its 
properties the phenomena of the spiritual world. It will 
continue to express itself. It will continue to be just that 
life motif and no other. For the man remains, and thought 
remains, and love remains; they are indestructible; and 
thought and love together mould the outward forms. 

The soul secured in her existence smiles 

At the drawn dagger, and defies its point ; 

The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 

Grow dim with age, and nature sink in years; 

But thou shalt flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 


The wreck of matter, and the crash of worlds. 
ADDISON. 
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Of this we may be sure, if we continue to think as we do 
now, and to love as we do now, our every-day life, wherever 
it may be passed, will continue to be practically the same. 
It cannot be otherwise. If we grow in our thinking —that 
' is, become stronger and clearer and wiser thinkers than we 
are at present (and let us remember we can only do this by 
the persistent exercise of thought); if we grow in our lov- 
ing —that is, become purer and deeper, more steadfast and 
selfless lovers of what is good and true — our “every-day life”’ 
will change accordingly, wherever it may be spent, whether 


here or hereafter. But it will not be by any “ miraculous,” 


or sudden, or unfamiliar process that the change will take 
place. It will be simply according to that law of all ex- 
pression which says, The inner life will show itself in ap- 
propriate outward actions. It does so here. It does so 
everywhere. It has done so in the past. It will continue 
to do so in the future. | 

This then is the conclusion to which we are brought. 
There is one life for us all, a continuous one; passed in the 
midst of ever-changing circumstances, but in itself essen- 
tially the same life; ever seeking to make itself known; 
ever in the effort after expression— even as Life Itself in 
all the forms of creation is in the same effort, for the whole 
material world is the last expression of Life in its fulness ; 
it is indeed, the “every-day life” of the Infinite One. Man, 
the image, does but repeat the process in miniature, and 
this for him is “the every-day life of two worlds” —the 
inner and the outer — both “here” and “hereafter.” 

With what that every-day life now is we are all familiar. 
Something also of what it may be we know. At no stage of 
its development can it cease to be a familiar life. It can 
acquire no features essentially strange. Nothing foreign to 
the man who lives it can at any time enterin. Rather must 


it become more perfectly familiar in its greater likeness to- 


the man himself. It must be distinctively a human life. It 


will surely abound in the subtle touches of nature which 
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have been truly said to “make the whole world kin.” It 
will surely be, for all who are willing, a life of friendship 
and the delights of intercourse; a life of mutual helpful- 
ness ; a life of essential homelikeness. How may we know 
this? By the knowledge we have of that which is working 
within us now, and striving to express itself, however feebly, 
in the words and deeds of the present. The fountains of 
to-day will be the fountains of the future. The forces of 
to-day will continue to press forward for utterance. These 
are what make the “every-day life” in all its features in 
time and to eternity; they produce “a hundredfold now in 
this time and in the world to come eternal life.”’ 


H. DRUMMOND. 
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SPIRITUAL LAW THROUGH THE NATURAL 
WORLD. 


In March last, the Rev. S. Hector Ferguson was brought 
before the Presbytery of Melbourne, Australia, charged with 
heresy. The case caused much excitement and there was a 
large attendance in a public hall. The charge was based 
upon the issue by Mr. Ferguson of a book called, “ Spiritual 
Law Through the Natural World.”* The Rev. D. S. 
McEachran opened the case by declaring that the book . 
struck at the very foundations of their faith. No one could 
mistake its meaning. The author had found a new light 
and was anxious that all should have the benefit of it. The 
book explicitly denied that God created all things out of 
nothing. It denied the resurrection of the dead. Mr. 
_ Ferguson had evidently been reading the writings of Swe- 
denborg, who held the fanciful theory that every man has 
two bodies, a natural body and a spiritual body. Mr. Fer- 
guson explicitly denied the great doctrine of the Trinity -. 
and the Athanasian Creed. He denied that by the death > 
of the innocent in the room of the guilty, the guilty might 
go free. 

The Rev. A. Steward described the book as “a most ex- 
traordinary jumble.” They could not allow Mr. Ferguson 
to make the Presbyterian Church a standing — from 
which to preach Swedenborgian doctrines. 

Mr. Ferguson replied that he sought to promulgate the 
truths which he believed and which he could prove to all 
reasonable men were from the Word of God. He had re-| 
ceived hundreds of letters from persons who said that they 
had been ushered into the light by reading his book. He © 
did not deny the resurrection of the dead, but he did not 
believe in the resurrection of dead bodies coming out of the 


* Published by George Robertson & Co., Melbourne, Sidney, Brisbane, 
and London, 1899. 
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tomb. The theology that depended on the charnel house 
for hope of the future gave them a very poor hope. He 
did not teach the doctrine of purgatory, but he taught the 
existence of a spiritual world. He had subscribed to the 
standards because at that time he believed them. The relig- 
ion of the Presbytery was a religion of materialism. How 
- could guilt be removed from one person to another? The 
Presbytery would have to change something, him or the 
standards. 

Mr. Andrew McIntosh, an elder of Mr. F erguson’s church, 
said that he had made a congregation out of nothing. Four 
years ago there were only three children, now there were 

two hundred, with sixteen teachers. When they went to 
_ church now, they got something to take away with them; 
but before he came to them they got nothing. 

Dr. Rentoul, a professor in the Presbyterian Theological 
School, characterized: Mr. Ferguson’s utterance as “ most 
unfortunate.” He described the book as “such stuff,” and 
said that “there was not a sparkle of new light in it.” The | 
public could see that the book was an attack upon the 
central truths of Christendom. There was a little Sweden- 
borgian church already at the corner of Albert Street and 
any one who wanted could go there. It was “quite the — 
- most ignorant book he had ever read.” He appealed to 
the “great Christian pronouncements.” He made an attack 
on a clergyman of the Church of England, who had said in 

the Argus that he agreed with Mr. Ferguson’s opinions. | 
_ The decision of the Presbytery was that a formal trial 
for heresy should be held. 

As to what subsequently took place it is learned that the | 
Committee of Prosecution found in the book “not the slight- 
est trace of any other philosophy than the fantastic spec- 
ulations of Swedenborg;”’ that it is “a clumsy. patchwork 
of second-hand materials culled from Swedenborgian ser- 
vices ;”” and that its teaching is “opposed alike to the doc- 
trines of the Holy Scripture and the standards of the 
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Presbyterian Church.” It appears also that the daily press 
of Melbourne gave many extracts from it. It is also stated — 
that Mr. Ferguson was ninth in his class in logic at Glasgow 
University, when there were four hundred students enrolled, 
and that he was a successful science pupil of Lord Kelvin. 

These circumstances seem to afford the best introduction 
to the book which has caused so much stir in Australia and 
which should be and no doubt will be reprinted in England 
and America. The book is small, but is written in a style 
which is so concise that much food for thought is found be- 
tween the lines. Its nine chapters are no doubt condensa- 
tions of extended discourses on the themes of the Soul, 
Resurrection, the Spiritual World, Judgment, the Trinity, 
the Atonement, Justification by Faith, and Forgiveness. 

Mr. Ferguson clearly indicates his belief in the theology 
of the New Church at every turn, although he does not 
name it. Thus he saysin his preface: — 


Whilst sending forth this volume on the sole authority of Scripture 
and human reason, the author gladly acknowledges the help received 
from those sources which are freely open to all. That it may bring 
gladness and joy and freedom to many hearts, and that it may also 
present lovelier views of God and truth and heaven, is the earnest 
prayer of the author. 


Still more clearly indicating his purpose, he says :— 


This volume is an attempt to correct misconceptions and to expose 
errors in popular theology by laying them open to the clear light of 
reason and the Word of God. If its criticism is destructive, it is also 
constructive. If it seeks to undermine the flimsy foundation upon 
which some are resting, it desires likewise to substitute for that founda- 
tion the eternal rock of truth. It is an effort to rise from material 
shadows to great spiritual realities. 


As the author’s general view of religion is of at least as 
much interest as what he may say on special topics, we 


quote other sentences of this kind : — 


It is hard to throw off the trammels of tradition and the instruction 
received and imbibed from childhood ; and one who has himself passed 
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through that mental conflict will sympathize with those whom reason 
and the love of truth summon to the struggle. . . . Definiteness in 
preaching and teaching is demanded now on every side. Mysticism 
and a theology filled with contradictions have had their innings and 
must abdicate and give place to reason and the Bible. . .. Perish the 
thought that we should shake a faith which, even though mixed with 
*much error, would be better than no faith, without at the same time 
prescribing a faith which cannot be shaken. ... Faith as popularly 
taught is a thin sentimentality. Therefore the church of to-day is weak 
and sickly. Outside the church there is intellect and there is thought, 
and they refuse to enter. Where intellect and thought exist inside the 
church they are fettered and paralyzed. The dead hands of defunct © 
theologians and Westminster divines are on their throat. The dogma- 
tists are still powerful, and the fear of them has produced a gospel 
without a soul. The ordinary pulpit utterance has to do only with the 
things about the Gospel, but not with the Gospel itself. . . . Reader, 
you will not have to appear before the judgment-seat of pope, priest, or 
presbyter, or any other theological dignitary, no matter how illustrious 
his name has been in the past. Throw off the fetters of an inconsistent 
creed, in which you have been bound hand and foot, and stand fearlessly 
in the liberty wherewith Christ makes His people free. — 


When Mr. Ferguson’s views on the subjects of his several 
chapters are examined, it is seen that he has a clear view of 
the fundamental doctrines of the New Church, placing them 
in contrast with the old theology in a way to carry his 
reader with him and using the Scriptures effectively. 

He shows that creation is by means of the spiritual world | 
and in man by his soul, he points out the existence of the 
spiritual body as the real humanity, he uses well the argu- 
_ ment from the angels seen by men, and declares : — 
Scripture and reason teach that the human soul is a spiritual body, 
_ possessed of spiritual senses that correspond with our natural senses; 
that it is in the human form; that it is substantial, real, and permanent 
in a spiritual world and to other human beings. Further it is related 


to the spiritual world as the natural body is to this world; and is ruled 
and controlled by spiritual laws, even while it inhabits a natural body. 


When speaking of the resurrection he is especially clear 
in showing the true nature of death and the immediate en- 
trance upon conscious life beyond ; he explains the resurrec- 
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tion of the Lord very successfully, and holds that his new 
faith, while presenting a higher and grander view, in no way 
disturbs the keystone of Christian hope. When he speaks 
of the spiritual world he puts the phrase within quotation 
marks as if confessing that he got it from another. He 
skilfully describes the process of judgment and points’ out 
the inherent unworthiness of the ordinary -_ of the Judge 
and the “spectacular effects.” 

In treating of the Trinity he tells the history of doctrine 
and shows that the Bible nowhere teaches that there are 
three persons. He describes the glorification of the Lord 
in a manner making his reader’s agreement almost certain. 
He denounces the idea that divine justice required the pun- 
ishment of the innocent One, and shows how impossible it 
is to transfer either guilt or merit. The true nature of 
sacrifice is well presented. He shows the nature of charity. 
He indicates the falsity in the unscriptural phrase, “for 

Christ’s sake.” | 
_ Every New-Churchman sees the value of a book like this 
and hails its appearance with great joy. He confesses him- 
self likely to present his faith in such interior ideas that 
Mr. Ferguson’s hearers would scarcely be able to follow 
him, and he is also in danger of presenting too much at one 
time, but Mr. Ferguson in the flush of his new insight into 
the Word suits his thought to his people and does it with 
admirable clearness and cogency. No doubt our energetic 
brethren in England will see to it that his pages are read 
widely in Great Britain, and the issue of an edition here 
would certainly be useful. 


THEODORE F. WRIGHT. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT. 


THE NAME JEHOVAH. 


WE were glad to publish, in the April number of THE REVIEW, 
the long and carefully prepared paper of our brother Gilbert 
Hawkes, on “ The Use of the Divine Names in Worship.” That 
paper could hardly help serving a good purpose in presenting to 
New-Church readers many quotations from Swedenborg, which 
bear directly or indirectly on the subject. Its suggestions also 
were interesting and useful, tending to calm and thoughtful con- 
sideration of a question of some practical importance, on which 
the members of the church have long been divided into two 


_ opposing, though friendly parties. 


Yet we do not believe that the final word on the ‘subject has 
yet been spoken. Mr. Hawkes shows that there are doctrinal 
grounds which make the substitution of the term ‘ Lord” for 
“‘ Jehovah ” permissible, and gives perhaps still stronger reasons 
why such substitution is, for the time being, expedient. Unques- 
tionably it was of the Divine Providence that, when the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament was translated into Greek, the name “Je-— 
hovah ” almost wholly disappeared ; and it was equally providen- — 
tial that quotations from the Old Testament found in the New 
Testament were taken from the Greek translation and not from 
the Hebrew original. By this means the great truth was empha- 
sized that Jehovah and the Lord Jesus Christ are one and the 
same person. This is the primary and fundamental thought to 
be kept in view in all true Christian worship ; and, so far as the 
use of the name “ Jehovah” hinders or obscures that thought, 
there may be sufficient reason for substituting the name “ Lord.” 
Such a concession may be perhaps usefully made to the imper- 
fect ideas of men; and there seems to be in the worshipping 
bodies of New-Churchmen a general agreement to stand together 
on that basis for the present. 

But it does not follow that this condition will always continue. 
The time will surely come, as we believe, when in the hearts and 
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affections of the worshippers, as well as in their doctrinal tenets, 
the name Jehovah, whenever mentioned in Scripture, will bring 
to mind the Lord Jesus Christ. Then will their feeling be such - 
as is described in the passage with which Mr. Hawkes’s article 
closes: “ By the Lord, and also by Jehovah since His Human 
was glorified, is meant the Divine and Human together as one ” 
(Doctrine of the Lord, 30). Then will they worship Him as 
the angels do, by all His names, just as the latter are used in the 
Word. (Conjugial Love, 81; True Christian Religion, 625.) 

By referring to these last named passages the reader will see 
that on a certain occasion all heaven united in a glorification of 
the Lord because of His Second Coming. This glorification was 
made from the Word itself, and in its very language. The angels 
did not change “Jehovah” into “ Lord,” but sang the text just as 
it was written. Must we not, then, believe that men will do the 
same thing when the New Church is fully established on earth? 

Another point seems worthy of notice. It is generally sup- 
posed that the name “ Jehovah” does not appear in the New 
Testament. But this is a mistake. It is mentioned four times 
in the Apocalypse under its form Jah, in the expression Hallelu- 
jah or Alleluia. Literally translated, this expression means, 
‘“‘ Praise ye Jah,” just as it does in the Psalms, where it occurs 
many times. From this fact we can conclude only that the an- 
gels, by whom it is used as part of a song of glorification to the 
Lord, still worship Him by the old name, knowing that “as to 
His Divine Human He is Jehovah ina visible form” (Arcana 
Ceelestia, 9310); for which reason that name can never cease to 
be applicable to Him. Why should not we endeaver to maintain 
the same relation towards Him, when we approach Him in 
prayer, or otherwise seek to worship Him in spirit and in truth? 


J. R. 


THE POWER OF DARKNESS. 


It is so common to hear people say that the theology of the 
past is no longer believed and taught, and it is so commonly 
assumed that all people may be regarded as holding more or less 
perfectly the new theology, that we have felt called upon to 
examine a recent book called, “The System of Theology Con- 
tained in the Westminster Shorter Catechism Opened and Ex- 
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plained.” The authors are the Rev. Messrs. A. A. and J. A. 
_ Hodge, and the book, issued in the best form, by Armstrong & 
Son, of New York, is barely ten years old. Now any one might 
write upon the shorter catechism, whether believing in it or not, 
and he might write from any point of view —for example, the 
purely historical — and in that case it would be unfair to assume 
that the catechism was to be commended anew to readers; but 
the introduction to this work leaves us in no doubt as to its 
purpose ; for it says :— 


There is an increasing desire to know what are the doctrines of Christianity 
as revealed in the word of God. . The Shorter Catechism was prepared 
by the learned divines of the Westminster Assembly, it is the most compre- 
hensive and accurate statement of Christian doctrine, it is a part of the 
Constitution of the Presbyterian Church. ... . This work is now published 
for general use in the church, to enable parents to make home instruction 
intelligent and correct, to furnish our elders with a clear and brief exposition 
of the system of doctrine which they are required sincerely to receive and 
adopt, and to give our candidates for the ministry, at the very beginning of 
their course, a general view, with clear outlines, of God’s nature and His 
gracious plan of salvation, and of man’s condition and duty, which they are 
to devote their lives to study and to preach. 


Thus the work is a sincere effort to make more plain the actual 
- belief of the authors and, as they declare, of one of the largest 
_ religious bodies in this country. Dr. A. A. Hodge says that the 
Westminster Catechism is “ much more accurate and comprehen- 
‘sive ” than Luther’s or Calvin’s or the Anglican, or that of Trent, 
or that of Heidelberg, and he quotes the commendations of 
others who pronounce it the best of all. 

It is not our purpose to do more than to present a few of the 
most glaring statements made here. And, first, the tritheism 
distinctly taught under the divine name, will appear. 


Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are distinct persons. They love one another. 
They speak to and of one another. They send and are sent by one another. 
They take counsel together and work together to one common end... . If 
God exists as three persons, His plan must be mutual — that is, of the nature 
of a covenant, to be executed by the three in concert. . . . Acovenant implies 
parties and mutual conditions. The parties to the eternal covenant of Re- 
demption were Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The creation of man is thus spoken of : — 

We believe that God creates all souls immediately and severally out of 
nothing. 
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Of the fall of man this work says : — 


Man was created holy, but mutable. He had a fair trial in a pure world, 
and with an easy and reasonable test. He voluntarily sinned and corrupted 


his nature. Hence he is polluted, guilty, and helpless. Hence the necessity 


of the expiation of guilt by the blood of Christ. . . . God entered into a 


covenant with Adam and Eve as the representatives of the entire mass of | 


their descendants, wherein they were afforded an opportunity of securing, 
by a temporary obedience under the most favorable circumstances possible, 
the establishment of their holy character, so that they should never be liable 
to sin forever. . . . This outward act [of eating the forbidden fruit] would 
have been innocent in itself if it had not been forbidden. God mercifully 
and justly selected an action in itself morally indifferent, in order that it 
might be an easy and a thorough and clear test of the simple obedience of 
Adam and Eve. . . . The full penalty denounced upon Adam and Eve as the 
punishment of their apostasy has been continuously and rigorously inflicted 


upon each of their descendants. 


And so we come to the subject of Redemption or the saving 
of men from this “unending and ever-accumulating misery ;” 
but only a portion of them have any chance. 


- The subjects of redemption are those persons whom God has from all 
eternity elected of His sovereign good pleasure, out of the mass of fallen 
humanity, to everlasting life. . . . Christ has suffered the penalty the law 
denounced on all human sinners and so removed the legal obstacles to the 
salvation of every one who accepts Christ as his Saviour. Nevertheless, 
those whom God effectually moves are those whom He has, out of special 
love, elected to salvation. This works no injustice to those not elected. 
They will only be treated as they deserve. . . . The Father elected the bene- 
ficiaries, appointed the Son to take upon Himself their nature, to assume and 
discharge all their legal responsibilities, and to merit for them eternal life 


and all the means thereof. . .. Christ was the priest and the victim... ._ 


The justice of God as the Judge and Moral Governor of the universe was 
satisfied because the just sentence of death which He had pronounced upon 


our sins was executed upon the person of our substitute, Jesus Christ, who | 


had voluntarily assumed our place under the law. 
And what of those who are thus “ saved ”’ ? 


They. are justified. by a forensic act of God. ... They are adopted bya 
change in the inward spiritual nature accomplished simultaneously. . . . They 
are sanctified or regenerated. . . . They have assurance, peace of conscience, 
joy in the Holy Ghost, increase of grace, perseverance to the end... . 
Death consists of the temporary dissolution of the personal union of soul 
and body. As long as this continues the person is dead, and until the resur- 
rection, the soul, although holy and happy as a disembodied spirit, is under 
the power of death. At the resurrection the same bodies which are deposited 
dn the graves shall be raised and united to their respective souls again. 
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And then finally of the judgment we read : — 


The subjects of the judgment are to be all men who have ever lived and 

all fallen angels. The good angels will appear as attendants and ministers. 

. The wrath and curse of God, which rests upon all men out of Christ. 

in this world and in that which is to come, has none of the weakness of 

human passion, but is judicial, at once infinitely wise, just, and holy, and is 

inexpressibly terrible. It must last as long as unatoned and unrepented sin 
lasts. | 


‘These dreadful dogmas are not cited for the purpose of com- 
_ menting upon them at length. To our readers they carry their 
own refutation, for they begin wrong in a limited, earthly idea 
of the Divine Father, and the further they go the more remote 
are they from the truth. The Westminster Assembly was in 
session from 1643 to 1649, when the Church of England and of 
Protestantism was swayed by the legal mind of Calvin and when, 
through him, the Roman Law rather than the ccnp was the 
fountain of theology. 

The faith of the New Church is opposed to this oun as 
the light to darkness, life to death, the Lamb to the Dragon, and 
long and patiently must it labor to the end that the i Jesus 
Christ may become the light of the world. | 

While we had been writing the foregoing words, a prominent 
church in Boston was considering the errors of the Westminster 
- Catechism which it found embodied in its covenant. Under the 
lead of its pastor, the Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D., the Old 
South Church held a meeting to see whether it would retain or 
would discard its old covenant, which contained among others 
such sentences as these : — 


By the decree of God for the manifestation of His glory, some men and 
~ angels are predestinated unto everlasting life, and others foreordained to ever- 
lasting death. 

These angels and men thus predestinated and foreordained are particularly 
and unchangeably designed and their number is so certain and definite that it 
cannot be either increased or diminished. 

Neither are any other redeemed by Christ or effectually called, justified, 
adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the elect only. 

The rest of mankind God was pleased, according to the unsearchable coun- 
sel of His own will, whereby He extendeth or withholdeth mercy as He 
pleaseth for the glory of His sovereign power over His creatures, to pass by, 
and to ordain them to dishonor and wrath for their sin, to the praise of His 
glorious justice. 
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Works done by unregenerated men, although for the matter of them they 
may be things which God commands, and of good use both to themselves and 
to others, yet because they proceed not from an heart purified by faith, nor 
are done iri a right manner, according to the word, nor to the right end, the 
glory of God, they are therefore sinful and cannot please God, nor make a 
man meet to receive grace from God; and yet their neglect of them is more 
sinful and displeasing to God. 


These words had been in the covenant of the Old South > 
Church since 1680, but of late have been left unused through 
the substitution of a simpler covenant. On the question of dis- 
carding the old covenant the vote was unanimous in favor of 
doing so. On the following Sunday the pastor preached on the 
subject and saidjthat the Westminster Catechism is still the un- 
répudiated creed of the Presbyterian Churches of Scotland and 
America. He then told the history of Puritanism and showed 
that the doctrine of predestination might be drawn from state- 
ments in the Epistles, which statements he regards as opposed 
to the teaching of our Lord, and therefore to be rejected. Of 
course, the present Old South covenant, speaking of the Father 
as the Creator, the Son as the Mediator, and the Holy Ghost as 
a Power, is far from the full- understanding which the New 
Church has, but it is a brave thing ‘to do as has been done in 
this instance. A Coggregational Church can act by itself. A 
Presbyterian Church cannot do so, and it remains to be seen 
what effect, if any, this one act will have; but there is ground 
in Divine prophecy for a certain hopefulness. 


2. w. 


ETHICS AND RELIGION. 


AN examination of the latest issue of the /nternational Journal 
of Ethics, a notice of which appears in the literary department of 
the Review, has suggested an inquiry as to the proper relation of 
ethics to religion. In modern thought we find a tendency to dis- 
sociate them. In some localities societies for ethical culture are 
- taking the place which has hitherto been occupied by the church. 
Thus ethics is practically regarded by these earnest advocates 
as covering the ground of religion— perhaps covering it more 
thoroughly and completely than religion itself does or can. } 
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What, then, is the true and proper attitude of ethics to religion 
and religion to ethics? A very general definition of ethics is, 
‘“‘the science of human duty,” a definition which may be still 
further defined as the science of right thinking and living. Can 
this science be adequately considered apart from religion? Does 
not religion, when rightly viewed, include ethics? To these ques- 
tions we. need make no uncertain answer. 3 

It is a universal principle, entering everywhere into the teach- 
ings of the New Church, that “all religion is of the life, and a 
life of religion is to do good.” Everything pertaining to religion 

But, we are taught, the very first essential of religion is the 
recognition of God, the looking up and away from self. Thus 
Swedenborg begins the explanation of the decalogue with these 
_ remarkable words : — | 


What nation in the whole earth does not know that it is evil to steal, to — 
commit adultery, to commit murder, and to bear false witness? If the nations 
did not know these things, ‘and by laws prohibit such evils, they would come 
to destruction ; for a society, commonwealth, or kingdom, without these laws, 
would perish... . One may therefore wonder why these laws, universally 
known on earth, were so miraculously promulgated by Jehoyah Himself from 
-Mount Sinai. But listen. They were thus miraculously promulgated, that it 
might be known that these laws are not only civil and moral laws, but also 
spiritual laws ; and that to act contrary to them is not only to do evil against 
a fellow citizen and against society, but is also to sin against God. Therefore 
by their promulgation from Mount Sinai by Jehovah, these laws were made 
laws of religion. | 


Here we have religion and ethics distinctly defined and dis- 
criminated. Ethics regards the fellow citizen and society; re- 
ligion regards “ not only ” the fellow citizen and society but God. 
The Divine Being is looked to as the source and the exemplifica- | 
tion of all law. What originates from Him and flows from Him 
must be that which perfectly rules within Him. The command- 
ments and precepts which He enjoins upon us are the governing 
principles of His own existence. Religion simply places us in 
the attitude to reflect His life, to live from Him the very lives He 
created us to live. Its all-inclusive injunction is that which closes 
the first division of the Sermon on the Mount : — | 


3 Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father who is in heaven is perfect. 
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Ethics separated from religion looks out, but not up. The 
journal above referred to tells us that, — 


The individual has no life except that which is social, and he cannot realize - 
his own purposes except by realizing the larger purposes of society. The 
modern ethical problem grows out of the recognition of this truth. “Ethics,” 
as President Schurman has well said, “is a sociological science.” “How 


ought I to live?” is at heart the question, “ What is my proper adjustment 


to the other members of the body?” 


_ Herbert Spencer, in his article on “Ethics,” in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica, remarks that “investigations into the moral 
condition of children and savages, and even animals . . . have 
been commonly regarded as necessary appendages, or introduc- 


* tions, to modern ethical discussion.”’ It is quite otherwise with 


religion. At the very outset it directs the thought upward. It 
begins with the Lord and views everything in the light that pro- 
ceeds from Him — in the light of His countenance. All ethical 
questions are brought into this light and examined and discussed 
in this light. Confirmations are met with on every hand; we 
find them in abundance upon all the planes of natural life. But 
we accept them merely as confirmations; we do not go to them 
for light. This vitally differing attitude of religion as contrasted 
with ethics is strikingly illustrated in a lengthy article in the 
above-named journal on “ The Relations of the Sexes.” It opens 
as follows : — 

_ There is no department of life where there seems at present to be more 
need for authoritative ethical guidance than that which involves the relations 
of the sexes. On this subject metaphysical philosophy has nothing whatever 


to say; supernatural religion has been content with giving its sanction to pre- 
vailing custom ; and social science speaks as yet with an uncertain voice. 


Starting thus, the author goes on to seek “the ideal form of 


*marriage’’ by the interrogation and study of history. The “fact 


that our species seems slowly but steadily to have moved in the 
direction of a certain ideal by an unconscious and empirical dis- 
covery of its advantage ”’ is cited and enlarged upon. It is then 
claimed that we must recognize “that the sexual instincts have 
their raison d’étre in the preservation of the species— an end to 
which all others must be subordinate in the eyes of society, at 
least, and therefore eventually of the individual.” This, it is 
said, must constrain us to “admit that whatever kind of marriage 
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favors most the successful upbringing of children, is on that 
ground alone to be judged the best.” The conclusion is thus 
reached that monogamy is “the ideal form of marriage.” 

Passing, then, to a consideration of the inviolability of the 
marriage relation, the “ voice of the community” is pointed to as 


' “a powerful influence in preserving the sanctity of the mono- 


gamic union.” The author says : — = 


In its most deliberate and impartial expression public sentiment tends dis- 
tinctly to the view that when a man and woman have once chosen each other 
for better, for worse, they 1 must cleave together till death parts them. Though 
divorce may be tolerated, it is held to require strong justification, and the 
marriage of a divorced person is regarded with some disfavor. 


The practical outcome of the study is summed up as follows: —° 


The duty laid on individuals is, as in the case of all other ethical principles, 
imposed by the general sense of the community constraining its members to 
act in the interests of the whole, and therefore as much in the interest of each 
unit as accords with the welfare of all the others. 


Religion, on the contrary, approaches this important question 
by looking up. It reverently bends the ear to listen to the teach- 


ings of divine revelation. At the vety beginning of the Lord’s 


Word it finds the whole subject set forth in clear light : — 


In the day that God created man, in the fikeness of God made He him; 
male and female created He them, and called their name man in the day when 
they were created. 

‘Male and female created He them and called their name 
man.” The male and female complement each other, and to- 
gether make the perfect man, reflecting in the fulness of their 
united life the likeness of Him whose image they were created to 
bear. Hence, we find the Lord at His coming in the flesh but 
reiterating this truth when He says: — 

Have ye not read that He who made dente fom the beciantad made them 


male and female, and said, For this cause shall a man leave father and mother, ~ 
and shall cleave to his wife; and they twain shall be one flesh? 


We have here unfolded to us the foundation principles of the 
relations of the sexes. In the light of these truths it is plain 
that there can be no true marriage except of one man with one 


- woman. ‘They twain shall be one flesh,” because they were 
created to be so. For this reason they were made from the be- 


ginning male and female. 
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That the trend of history is toward the ings of monog- 
amy as “the ideal form of marriage,” that monogamy offers the 
most favorable conditions for the successful upbringing of chil- 
dren, that the best public sentiment favors it — are simply con- 
firmations of divinely-taught truth. These facts do not reveal 
the truth, they but corroborate what is revealed from heaven. 
They are not to us the source of illumination, they merely throw 
back the light that falls upon them from above. 

And so it is with every ethical question. The ethical tion 
is always essentially a religious question. It can be adequately 
and satisfactorily answered only by looking up, only by coming 
into the light of revealed and truly rational truth. For this truth 
takes us to the sources and beginnings of life and unfolds to us 
life’s ends and purposes. Without its presence, — 

We wait for light, but behold obscurity; for brightness, but we walk in 
darkness. We grope for the wall like the blind, and we grope as if we had 
no eyes. 

With it, however, we walk in the light, meeting with confirma- 
tions of its verity on every hand. 
| W. H. M. 


“SWEDENBORG AND MODERN THOUGHT.” 


UNDER this head Mr. George Trobridge, who resides in Bel- 
fast, Ireland, has printed five essays. in as many issues of the © 
New Century Review. We had had some correspondence with 
him in reference to his allowing his essays to appear also in our 
REVIEW, but it was not found to be practicable. We are very 
glad to learn that they were well received in England and have 
been published in a form convenient for circulation by Mr. Speirs, 
of London. Mr. Trobridge had made an excellent impression by 
his “ Letter and Spirit,” “One Fold and One Shepherd,” and 
other publications, and has now placed the cause of truth still © 
more under obligation to him. 

Mr. Trobridge was addressing the general public which would 
be moved by evidence that popular writers were indebted to Swe- 
denborg, and he made no attempt to deal with the philosophical 
and the scientific literature of the day. He has presented, there- 
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fore, only one aspect, and that, perhaps, the least important one 
of Swedenborg’s influence, but he has performed his task very 
skilfully and with evident honesty of purpose. 

The writers whom he deemed best suited to his purpose are 
Coleridge, Blake, Emerson, Carlyle, Ruskin, Tennyson, the Brown- 
ings, George Macdonald, Coventry Patmore, Henry Drummond, 
Thoreau, Oliver Wendell Holmes, Henry James the elder, and 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and he makes citations to support his 
conclusion that they were influenced as he alleges. He does not 
content himself with this, however, but states facts to prove these 
writers’ contact with our faith. Thus Blake told his intimate 


friend, C. A. Tulk, of his reception of the teachings of Sweden- 


borg; Coleridge, in a lately-published letter, wrote of his reading 
him; Emerson frequently showed his familiarity; Carlyle was a 


diligent reader; Ruskin said that ‘‘so many of his best friends were 


Swedenborgians that every day he was more and more respectful 
in memory of him”; Mrs. Browning’s strong expressions in her 
letters are quoted ; Mr. Browning defended Swedenborg; George 
Macdonald resided at one time in a New-Church family; Henry 
Drummond was a reader ; Thoreau repéated thoughts which seem 
quotations ; Mrs. Phelps Ward has much to say of Swedenborg ; 
Dr. Holmes liked to speak of the degrees of the mind; Tenny- 
son gained from his New-Church brother, Frederic, many ideas as 
to the true marriage; and Henry James was most open and urgent 
in his reception of our principles. | 


_ Mr. Trobridge speaks with some scorn of those who suppress 
the name of Swedenborg through fear, and tells of a popular. 


clergyman of the church of England, who, in a recently-published 
volume of sermons, went only so far as to say that “there are 
those of whom it may be said that all through their day of life 


their study has been in the Word of God, who speak of a three- - 


fold series of meanings as associated with the word of the Sacred 
Book — the literal, the spiritual, and the celestial.” 

We are certainly glad that Mr. Trobridge has had the courage 
to speak so freely, and we believe that his example will benefit 
others. Indeed, an instance of unusual frankness comes to hand 


at the same time with Mr. Trobridge’s pamphlet, and it is an 


utterance of Zhe Christian Age, a conservative religious paper of 
England. It quotes without approval a piece of radical criticism 
in regard to Genesis and cosmogony, and then says : — 
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But when and where did this “ common West Asian cosmogony ” originate ? 
It must have had a source, a beginning. Is it not reasonable to suppose that 
it proceeded from a primitive revelation—a revelation, probably made to 
Adam, which had become corrupted in course of time, and which Moses was 
divinely inspired to correct and restore to mankind in its original monotheistic 
simplicity and beauty? We have never seen this subject of a “ Primitive 
Revelation” so ably dealt with as by a writer in THE NEw-CHURCH REVIEW 
for January, 1899 (Boston, U. S. A.). The author traverses the statements of 
Prof. Max Muller and others upon the subject and, by an overwhelming weight 
of scientific authority and appeals to the most venerable religious systems of 
the world, clearly shows, in our judgment, not only the probability of such 
a primitive revelation, but the certainty that such a revelation must have been 
given, to account for the spiritual light and fragments of divine truth found in 
those ancient systems of religion, and indeed in all the earliest traditions of 
the human race. 


This is certainly a significant utterance, and is as creditable to 
The Christian Age as it is complimentary to this REvirw. As we 
are upon the theme, we may add that Liferature, another English 
periodical, lately contained a communication from Mr. W. J. Still- 
man, in which he denounced spiritism as a field for modern verse: 
in opposition to Mr. Stephen Phillips, and said : — 

If Mr. Phillips is in that view I advise him to read Swedenborg, in one sec- 


tion of whose “ Heaven and Hell” there is more field for modern verse than 
in all the stuff of all-the circles and mediums in England. 


Probably there is no New-Churchman but knows of people who 
are afraid to speak out, lest they should lose popularity by doing 
so. To them Mr. Trobridge and the others are setting an excel- 
lent example, which we hope may not be in vain. 


a W. 


A JUSTER VIEW OF THE SCRIPTURES. 


THE Baptist Congress, as the name implies, is a gathering of 
the Christians who practise immersion to compare views on im- 
portant subjects. The Baptists are not held toa standard of 
belief, and they differ greatly among themselves, some being as 
radical as President Harper, of Chicago, while others are ex- 
tremely conservative. 

One of the questions considered at the recent Congress was, 
‘‘On what Grounds should we accept the Biblical Books as our 
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Bible?” and this question called forth an animated discussion. 
We have been particularly interested in a paper read by Rev. G. 
E. Merrill, D. D., the president-elect of Colgate University, be- 
cause it shows the position of those who are holding on to the 
Scriptures without the aid of any understanding of their spiritual 
meaning, and in spite of the assaults of modern criticism. Dr. 
Merrill declares the superiority of the Scriptures as literature to 
all other ancient books, and says : — 


No others speak so clearly, so rationally, of God; no others show such 
spirituality, though it is mingled with the grossness of rude ages; no others 
present in such fulness the moral ideals that have appealed to the conscience 
of the world and have made that appeal with constantly increasing force as 
the enlightenment of the world has increased. We have uncovered many 
treasure-houses in late years and have found the literature of many ancient 
peoples; we have found both religious and secular records; we have seen in 
these libraries traces, often very distinct, of moral attributes in deity and 
moral conditions of life that once were not suspected. Egyptian deities have 
been found to stand for high religious and ethical ideals. . Assyrian gods 
come forth from their veiling sands with wings uplifted and faces fixed on the 
sky, and their sculptured flanks and the tablets guarded in their shrines prove 
beyond a doubt that the people i seit in their shadows were not with- 
Out some true moral conceptions. 

The Hebrew God, shrined in the heavens, a Spirit, the embodiment of the 
highest ideals, appeals in the Hebrew writings with such clearness and com- 
manding excellence that life is swayed by faith in Him, as no other nation 


- has ever been moved by its faith. In the Old Testament God differs from 


the more fully revealed God of the New Testament; but He is so revealed as 
to indicate inevitably that the Scriptures describing Him and giving His laws 
to the people come from a diviner suggestion, an ampler inspiration, than any 
other writings in that early world. 


Dr. Merrill’s attitude is wholly undogmatic and he admires 
scholarship, but he does not hesitate to call the Polychrome Bible 
‘‘a questionable color-scheme,” and he makes ‘oo of Karl 
Budde’s recent lectures in the United States. | 

In speaking of the New Testament, he says: — 


Even the Fourth Gospel has come through the wars in triumph, and Pro- 


_ fessor Harnack now puts its date between the limits A. D. 80 and 110, and 


assigns its authorship to Presbyter John, a pupil of the apostle, and, in his 
youth, a contemporary of Jesus. When we have got so far away from the 
Tiibingen claims of 1842 and have come so nearly back to the first milestone, 
we may count the critical journey as finished. Let us include the Fourth 
Gospel among the books of settled apostolic authorship. 
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After considering all the books in this hopeful way he comes 
to this eloquent conclusion : — 

Let criticism of whatever character illumine; it does not, it will not de- 
stroy. The lower criticism shall revise passages, alter texts, prune away fal- 
sities; but to prune is one thing, to cut down the tree is another. The higher 
criticism may change our conception of a book and mark the way to a clearer 
understanding of it; but it will utter no edict of banishment. Scholarship 
will keep us in the deep channels of truth and fact, as the lighthouse gives 
the sailing-ranges without which faith might go on the rocks instead of find- 
ing its well-buoyed harbor; but it were foolish to blast away the great con- 
tours of the harbor itself and leave men in the deep, uncharted sea. 3 


These, it seems to us, are typical utterances. The scholar is 
no longer afraid of the critic. The more adventurous critics have 
advanced so far beyond their fair field that they have lost their | 
hold on the scholar. Without bitterness and without fear the 
scholar applies to criticism the tests of sound reason and rever- 
ent faith. This attitude is encouraging to all lovers of the Word 
and promotive of a positive gain in the understanding of it. 

To the New-Churchman such an utterance is significant be- 
cause, during the prevalence of the negative criticism, no ear has 
seemed to be open to a truly spiritual interpretation, and all men 
spoke against the Word as an inspired book. So far however as. 
wiser counsels prevail, men’s minds will be set free from the 
thraldom of blind negations and will approach the Word with 
becoming reverence and respectful scholarship, and with at least 
a willingness to listen to that interpretation which alone makes 
it “spirit and life.” | 

W. 
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BIBLICAL AND DOCTRINAL STUDIES. 


“THE DOCTRINE OF ULTIMATES.” 


AN essay on this subject was published in THE NEw-CHURCH 
REvieEw, Vol. IV., pp. 548-554, October, 1897. 

The fundamental importance of the subject, entering as it does 
into the whole philosophy of creation, redemption, and regenera- 
tion, would seem to call for continued consideration and all the 
light that can be concentrated upon it from many points of view, 
for many years to come. 

There can be no question upon: the main contention - that 
essay, which is distinctly stated at the outset in the following lan- 
guage : — 

The Lord is the source of all that is created; but no creation is possible 
except with its foundations upon the earth, forever standing firmly upon it. 


The Lord is the source of all revelation; but no revelation is possible with- 


out a definite, fixed basis in the forms of the earth. The Lord alone redeems 
and saves the erring, sinful race of men; but no redemption and salvation 
were possible except through a divine human life upon earth. 


These are revealed facts. As to the facts there can be-no pos- 
sible question. The understanding of the facts —the philosophy 
of. creation founded in the earth, of revelation fixed in the forms 


of the earth, of redemption and salvation through a divine hu- 


manity — is the only open question ; and we will be wise to keep — 
it open for humble study through all time. 

1. In regard to creation, taking the subjects in their order, 
there are two questions: one is, how creation proceeds and is 
produced from the divine; the other, how it exists, subsists, and 
is governed. Both are questions of degrees and influx. Discrete 
degrees are to be considered in a two-fold order, successive and 
simultaneous. Successive order, from firsts to lasts, or from 
highest to lowest, is the order of proceeding and production from 
the divine ; thus the order of the creation of the universe and of 
the subsequent formation of things from created substances. 
Simultaneous order is the order of subsistence and preservation, 
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and of the government of divine love and wisdom in things cre- 
ated. These are the distinctions that seem to be confounded in 
the essay under review. 

The essay seems to teach that while creation proceeded focen 
_ the Lord through the spiritual sun and atmospheres produced from 
it, there were no substances at rest, and no forms in the spiritual 
world until the earths had been created from the natural sun, and 

substances formed in the ultimates of creation, upon which could 
. be built up the forms in the spiritual world, which were potential 
in the end of creation, but not actual in the world of causes. 

This idea is supported by the doctrine that the Lord operates 
from firsts through ultimates into intermediates. This doctrine, 
however, when stated in this form, as it often is, is predicated of 
the government of things that exist and subsist. Thus, in the 
passage quoted in the paper from “ Divine Wisdom in Apocalypse 
Explained,” xii. 5, it is said, — 

That the sun of heaven, in which is the Lord, is the common centre of the 

_ universe, and all things of it are circumferences and circumferences even to 
the lasts; and He rulesthese from Himself alone as a continuous one, but 
intermediates from the lasts; and He perpetually animates and actuates them | 
as easily as a man from his understanding and will animates and actuates his 
body. 
This is to teach how the Lord animates, actuates, and rules 
things which exist and subsist; but not how they proceed and are 
produced from the divine. In “ Apocalypse Explained,”’ 41, treat- 
ing of the arcanum that the Lord rules “from firsts through out- 
mosts,” the following summary of passages is given : — 

Some things come into the understanding from what is in the “ Arcana 
Ceelestia,” namely, that interior things flow in successively into external things, _ 
even into what is extreme or outmost, and in that they have existence and 
subsistence, n. 634, 6239, 6465, 9216, 9217; that interior things not only flow 
in successively, they also form what is simultaneous in the outmost, and ‘in 
what order, n. 5897, 6451, 8603, 10099; therefore that all interior things are 
held together from what is first by means of what is outmost, n. 9828, and in 
” Heaven and Hell,” 297. 

Here the doctrine of the proceeding and production of all 
things in successive order from firsts to lasts, and of their sub- 

sistence and government in simultaneous order from firsts through 
lasts, is stated in one view. Even in simultaneous order it is 
shown in the last number cited, “ Heaven and Hell,” 297, — 
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That the Lord flows in with every man according to the order of heaven — 
both into his inmosts, and into his outmosts—and disposes him to receive 
heaven, and governs his outmosts from his inmosts, and his inmosts from his 
outmosts, and thus holds in connection all things that belong to him. 


This brings us to the passage in “ Divine Providence,” which 
may be taken as the most complete and comprehensive statement — 
in the writings so far as I know, of the law by which the Lord 
creates, forms, reforms, and orders all things : — | | 

The Lord acts from inmosts and from ultimates at the same time, be- 
cause only thus are all things and single things held togéther in connection; 


for intermediates follow in a dependent series from inmosts even to ultimates, 
and in ultimates they are together. (Divine Providence, 124.) 


The doctrine here is that all things proceed and are produced 
from the divine in a dependent series from the firsts to the lasts, 
where they exist and subsist; and that, existing and subsisting, 
the Lord operates from inmosts and outmosts simultaneously to 
form, reform, and order intermediates. In the operation of this 
law we must conceive no exceptions. It applies to substances - 
and forms. It applies in general and particular. The first move- 
ment of creation proceeds in succession from the firsts to the lasts 
and exists. It is not a procession in time, for there is no time 
till creation exists in the ultimates of order in the earth. It is a 
procession in series, in endeavor to exist. When it exists there is — 
movement in simultaneous order, from firsts and from lasts, to 
form and order all that exists in both worlds — from the spiritual 
world into causes, and from the natural world into effects. From 
the spiritual sun the natural suns. From the spiritual sun, atmos- 
pheres; from the natural sun, atmospheres. From the spiritual 
sun and atmospheres, substances at rest; from the natural suns 
and atmospheres, under spiritual causation, earths. From the 
spiritual sun, atmospheres, and earths, initial forms, seeking rest 
in natural forms. By operation from firsts and lasts at the same | 
time re-formation and order; and everything in its own series. 
Thus we are taught again : — | 


There is successive order, and there is simultaneous order. ... All things 
that have-come forth in successive order are together in outmosts in their 
order. (Apocalypse Explained, 1086.) 

It is not clear how much is meant in the paper under review 
when it is said that “in the atmospheres proceeding from the 
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Lord was the divine purpose in regard to the creation of men”; 
but the conception does not seem adequate to the declarations in 
the writings that all things are produced in successive order from 
firsts to lasts. It is distinctly affirmed in the paper that “there 
was no particular influx as from a particular forming soul, from — 
the spiritual world into the natural.” On the contrary, we con- 
ceive that in the very nature of discrete degrees proceeding and 
produced from the divine, each succeeding by composition and 
compounding from the prior, that each degree must have termi- 
nated in substances at rest in effort to produce the next; and so 
in successive order to the last, wherein all exist and subsist in — 
order. And not only so, but substances thus created and subsist- 
ing in order, every formation must, upon the doctrine of end, 
cause, and effect, begin with the divine and proceed in successive 
order as “from a particular forming soul from the spiritual world 
into the natural world.” Nothing, indeed, existed and subsisted 
till it reached its ultimate; but no ultimate could have been pro- 
duced without ends and causes in successive order in effort to 
subsist in ultimate effect. Nor are ends and causes mere divine 
activities ; but activities producing and operating by organic forms 
into effects. 

If it is necessary to cite further i in confirmation of this, ‘‘ Con- 
jugial Love,” n. 313, would seem to be conclusive: — _ 

That all things which proceed i in minds form series, and that the series col- 
lect together, one next to another, and one after another, and that these to- 
gether compose an ultimate, is as yet unknown in the world; but because it is 
a truth from heaven it is here adduced ; for it explains what influx effects, and 
of what nature the ultimate is, in which only the series affirmed to be succes- 
sively formed coexist. 


If we seek an illustration by which the abstract conception of 
successive and simultaneous order in degrees may be applied to 
things, and thus seen, the writings suggest the formation of the 
will and understanding and the body thence, and the operation 
of the will and understanding into the body. As to the crea- 
tion and formation of man from the Lord, we are taught in the 
** Divine Wisdom in Apocalypse Explained,” ii. v., “ That the Lord 
creates in man and subsequently gives form in him to a recepta- 
cle of love, which is his will; and He adds to this a receptacle of 
wisdom, which is his sadleretanding.” These forms are created 
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in the seed from the father, and thus are organic forms of spiri- 
tual substances in successive degrees from the inmost to the ulti- 
mates of the natural mind; but the forms created in successive 
order in effort to exist “ begin fo have existence” only when man 
‘has been conceived and is being produced in the womb.” From 
these as organic causes, “all things of the body are led forth and 
brought forth.” The formation of man in the womb by the Lord 
is “by means of influx into these two receptacles.” After the 
body is formed and brought forth, and the will and understanding 
in their several degrees subsist in it, then by influx, and opera- 
tion from inmosts and ultimates simultaneously into intermedi- 
ates, the will and understanding are opened and. formed for the 


- reception of love and wisdom; and as we are elsewhere taught, 


‘“‘the senses serve to open the organical vessel of the natural 
mind.”’ The operation from inmosts and from ultimates simulta- 
neously to open, form, and reform intermediates, proceeds in an 
ascending series in the external mind and in a descending series 
in the internal. The internal mind is opened and stored with re- 
mains from above down, as the external mind is opened and 


_ stored with affections and cognitions from below up; or what is 


the same thing from within out, and from without in. 

Turning now to an illustration of the operation of the will and 
understanding, which is more nearly of experience, we know that 
ends in the will proceed into and produce thoughts in the under- 
standing ; and that the ends in the thoughts proceed into and 
produce images in the imagination; and ends in thoughts and 
these in images proceed into and produce through the body things — 
ultimate. For example, the desire of the will wants something 
adequate and suitable for personal repose and to sit in. It pro- 


_ ceeds into the understanding and thinks itself into form; and the 


desire in its mental form conceives in the imagination the most 
general idea of a chair, of which the hand makes a draft and 
copy. Inthe copy, and more fully in the actual model, desire 
and thought subsist; and the will can, from firsts and lasts, from 


ends and effects, operate into thoughts and ideas, which are in- 


termediate, modifying and changing them into a more perfect 
form of the end, and at last ultimating them in changes and im- 
provements in the thing made. 

The will cannot operate thus to change, reform, and perfect 
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thoughts and ideas which are mediate, until it has proceeded in 
successive order to effects; then it can operate simultaneously 
from ends and from effects into intermediates, and order them ; 
and every reordering of intermediates must proceed again into 
the ultimate thing as a modification and change which can sub- 
sist, in order that there may be further ordering and perfecting 
from inmosts and outmosts. 

Thus in regard to creation we conclude that everything in gen- 
eral and particular was produced from “a particular soul in the 
spiritual world into the natural world”; and that only when thus 
produced and subsisting could it be ordered and perfected by in- 
flux from inmosts and outmosts into intermediates; and that this 
view of creation enlightens and enforces the thesis of the paper, 
that “no creation is possible except with its foundation upon the 
earth, forever standing upon it.” 

II. In regard to the Word, the subject next presented in the 
essay, the proposition laid down is beyond question, namely, ~ 
‘‘ That the Lord is the source of all revelation; but no revelation 
is possible without a definite fixed basis in the forms of the earth.” 
In the illustration and confirmation of the proposition, however, 
there appears the same incomplete conception of the distinction 
between the way in which the Word proceeds and is produced, 


and the way in which the Lord operates by means of the Word 


existing and subsisting. It might be conceived from all that-is 
said in the paper, especially when taken in connection with what 
is said of creation, that the internal senses of the word are built 
up upon the sense of the letter previously given by immediate 
influx, without any intermediate causal forms; which in our view 
would be a great error. 

It is true, as said, that “ revelation was first given to men upon 
earth by opening their minds to perceive the love of use from 
God which was the very life of everything created upon the earth. | 


_. Thus the forms of creation were themselves the interpretation of 


the Lord God who created them.” This is true, indeed, because — 
they were correspondences and had within them living forms of 
use, the cognition of which forms constituted with primitive men 
their “ perception” of the “love of use from God.” a 
It is said: — 


Afterwards, when the Word began to be written, this same language of cor- 
respondences and representatives was employed, which had its meaning from 
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the created forms upon the earth. And as here alone are fixed forms, the rev- 
elation of the love and truth of God was here first given, and the inner mean- 


ing which the love of God laid up in it, ascends thence to the heavens for the 


instruction of the angels. 


I am loath to interpret this language as saying that the angels 
were without cognizance of the very forms of truth which make 
them to be angels until the Word was written in the language of 
earth, though it seems to imply something of that kind. But let 
us learn what the writings teach : — 


The Word i in its origin is the very divine that goes forth from the Lord, 
and is called the divine truth ; and when this descended to men in the world 
it passed through the heavens in their order according to degrees, which are 
three ; and in each heaven it was recorded in accommodation to the wisdom 
and intelligence of the angels there. Finally it was brought down through 
the heavens to men, and there it was recorded and made known in adaptation 
to man’s understanding and appréhension. This, therefore, is the sense of 


- the letter, and in this lies divine truth such as it is in the three heavens stored 


up in distinct order. (Apocalypse Explained, 1073.) 


Thus the Word proceeded and was produced, and in the letter 
the internal senses exist and subsist; and therefore it is possible 
for the Lord operating from inmosts and outmosts by means of 
the Word, “extant as an open book in-both worlds,” to bring the 
heavens and the church into understanding and conjunction ac- 
cording to order. But this conception of the origin of the Word 
that is written, precludes any notion of the building up first of 
the letter of the Word, even by inspired men, from correspond- 
ences and representatives lying round in the memories of men 


on earth, out of which was evolved the internal senses and the 
wisdom of the angels. 


The Word was given by “ transflux through the heavens The 
internal senses construct the letter and rest in it as their own 
ultimate; and the Lord operates by them and by it, to evolve 
what by them He has involved in it. This point being guarded, 
too much cannot be said of the importance of the ultimate sense 
of the Word in which the internal senses subsist; and of the 
divine operation “from firsts through lasts, thus from Himself, 
into the natural sense of the Word ’”’ to “ evolve thence its spirit- 
ual and celestial senses ” and thus to “teach and lead even the 
angels.” 
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III. The same argument might be followed to show that in 
regeneration the divine operation is from inmosts and outmosts 
simultaneously to form the faculties created in successive order, 
and fill them with affections and cognitions from without inward 
in the natural mind, and fill them with remains from within out- 
ward in the internal mind; and then to call forth and ultimate, to 
form, reform, and regenerate all these.intermediates in such way 
that a movement of charity and faith is formed in the internal 
before it is ultimated in the life; and afterwards from the in- 
ternal and external reformed, reultimated, and ordered. | 

IV. In regard to the incarnation and redemption, it should be 
seen that because “‘no redemption and salvation were possible 
except through a divine human life on earth,” therefore the Lord 
assumed in successive order an internal man from the heavens, 
an external mind from the world of spirits, and a body from the 
world by means of the virgin; and operating from inmosts and 
from outmosts simultaneously, according to the law, He glorified 


‘the internal mind and redeemed the heavens, while He opened 


the external mind and stored it with affections. and cognitions ; 
and then, from the internal by ultimates, glorified the external 
mind and body and redeemed spirits and men; and from His 
glorified human, operating from inmosts and outmosts into inter- 
mediates, He holds all things in order. pac 
This view of the doctrine of ultimates is emphasized to guard 
against the fallacies incident to the prevailing prepossession in 


favor of the doctrine of the evolution of all things from the low- _ 


est and outmost, as contrary to the doctrine of “end, cause, and 
effect” consistently maintained in the Writings. 


L. P. MERCER. 


OBADIAH. 


THE vision of Obadiah, forming the shortest Book of the Old 
Testament, is almost wholly concerning Edom and Israel, con- 
cerning Esau and Jacob. It tells how, in spite of their fortresses 
high in the ‘clefts of the rock, and in spite of their allies and 
shrewdness, the Edomites will be brought down to the ground. 
The reason given for this judgment upon Edom is that they did 
violence to their brother Jacob (Ezek. xxv. : JER. xlix.: AMOS. i.) 
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and that in the day of Israel’s captivity, Edom spoke proudly 
and rejoiced (Ps. cxxxvil.). But in the end the house of 
Jacob and Joseph will possess and devour Edom as a flame 
of fire devours the stubble of the field. And after judgment, the 
kingdom shall be the Lord’s. This is in general the message of 
Obadiah. | 

His name means, “ Servant of Jehovah.” Here again, nothing 
else being known about the prophet, his name becomes the all- 


_ important consideration, and furnishes a key to his words. The 
prophets, representing our Lord, were the servants whom the 


Lord of the vineyard sent one after another to the wicked hus- 
bandmen (JER. xxv. 4: DAN. ix. 10: AMOS. iii. 7: MAL. iv. 4: 
Matt. 21). Obadiah, therefore, is well named, “Servant of Je- 


hovah.” And with regard to the divine Obadiah, who at last 


came Himself to the vineyard, what can this vision “ concerning 
Edom” refer to but to that humanity which was servant to Jeho- 
vah the Father? In Him the Human was and is as a servant to 
the Divine. ‘“ My righteous servant shall justify many” (Isa. 
lili. 11). ‘ Behold: my servant on whom I lean” (xlii. 1, 19; 
lii. 13. Arcana Ceelestia, 3441). Likewise, in the church and 
its members what is external should be servant to what is inter- 
nal. This prophecy, then, is plainly and equally applicable to 
the inner experiences of our Lord, of the church, and of every 
individual m@mber of the church. 

_ That the words of Obadiah tell of the relation between the 
human and the divine of our Lord, and between the natural and 
the spiritual in mankind, is evident further from the history and — 
the geographical position of Esau who is Edom. As, long be- 
fore (GEN. xili.), Lot separated from Abraham, so the rough 


-huntsman Esau separated from his twin brother Jacob (GEN. 


xxxvi.), and dwelt in Mt. Seir, the land of Edom on the south-east 
boundary of the Holy Land. Edom thus became one of the 
border-nations, wrongly called ‘‘the heathen”; and, as subse- 
quent events proved, was to play an ——— part in the history 
of Israel. 

From these facts about Esau and Edom we can see the reason- 
ableness of the statement that Edom means “the Lord’s Divine 
Human as to the natural and corporeal ” (Arcana Ccelestia, 4642) ; 


again, that Edom means “those who are in simple good such as 
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is with those who constitute the Lord’s external church ” (/did., 
3322); and also “the good of the natural man.” But we read 
in Nums. xx., how Edom went out against the children of Israel. 
and would not allow them to pass through his border; and here 
in Obadiah, how many years later, when Israel was hard-pressed 
by the Assyrians, Edom “stood on the crossway to cut off those 


of his that did escape.” This shows why the perverted Edom 
of Obadiah means “evil in the natural man, originating in self- 


love which despises and rejects all truth.” Or, as stated in the 
‘‘ Summaries,” the Edom of Obadiah is “concerning those who 
are in self-intelligence, and who pervert the literal sense of the 
Word.”- Edom, then, stands for the natural intelligence of the 
human mind, good or bad as the case may be. 

With the nature of Edom, the meaning of Obadiah’s name, 
and the contents of his vision thus briefly set forth, we may take 
up a few of its particulars. The opening verses show at once 
that they describe a part of the more than Herculean task which 
lay before Our Lord when He took on a human mind and body 
in the world, and the task which now confronts the church and 
its members in their regeneration. This is the work of “ bring- 
ing down,” subduing, and keeping in its proper place the spirit- 


ual Edom, which lifts up his head in pride of heart; which forti- _ 


fies himself in the dusky clefts of the rock of unenlightened 
fact-knowledge ; which exalts himself in his keen, eagle-eyed, 
but false vision, even in the use of the knowledge of star-like 
truths about heavenly things. This was and still is the Edom 
of perverted human nature; the arrogance of the worldly-wise, 
natura] mind, which Obadiah pictures as exulting over the calam- 
ities of Israel, the spiritual mind. The natural mind, instead of 
being subservient and tributary to the mind’s higher faculties, 
hinders and persecutes them. 

- To make the Edom of the church and of humanity tributary 
to Israel was part of our Lord’s work of redemption. It was, 
therefore, prophesied of Him that He should come “from Edom 

. glorious in His apparel . . . mighty to save.” Hence, too, 
Sehoveh's beloved prayed that Moab might be his washpot — 
that over Edom He might cast His shoe. (Ps. Ix.) | 

And the judgment came and is to come upon Edom. Not- 
withstanding all his proud self-intelligence and shrewdness the 
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natural mind will be “ searched out,” and “his hidden things” 
exposed in the Lord’s day of judgment. Thieves and robbers 
by night would leave behind them more than will be left to the 
haughty and conceited natural man. His confederates will de- 
ceive him, his boasted understanding will desert him; and from 
him will be taken away “ even that which he hath.” Then Jacob 
and they of the south and all from Zarephath to Sepharad who 
live in the heat and light of God’s love and wisdom “shall pos- 
sess the mount of Esau,” and the kingdom shall be the Lord’s. 

Obadiah is the story of the conflict between the external and 
internal in human nature, in the church, and in the process of 
our Lord’s glorification. The Book is a word-picture telling how 
the unregenerate natural man troubles the spiritual man while 
the latter is afflicted and hard-pressed by other foes. It prom- 
ises judgment upon the lower nature, and the final triumph of 
the better and the higher. But although Israel is to rule over 
Edom, he must not despise his brother. (DEUT. xxiii. 7.) 


CHAUNCEY G. HUBBELL. 


SHALL WE READ “HIM” OR “IT” IN JOHN I. 3, 4. 


The translation of JoHN i. 3, 4, raises the interesting question 
whether the Zogos or Word should be spoken of personally or 
impersonally. ‘The common version reads, — 

1. In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, and the 
Word was God. 

2. The same was in the beginning with God. 

3. All things were made by Him; and without Him was not anything made 
that was made. : 

4. In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. 

The Revisers, while making a slight change in the third verse, 
retained “Him.” The Greek is not decisive, because the form 
used in the third verse may be either masculine or neuter, and 
may be rendered either by “ him” or by “it.” 3 

Our English brethren have recently been trying to decide be- | 
tween the personal and the impersonal designation of the Logos 
or Word or Divine Wisdom, and they have decided to substitute 
“it” for “Him” in places where JoHN i. 3, 4, is quoted. A 
friend in this country who takes this view writes that to use 


| 3 
4 
: 


“Him” changes the subject from the Zogos to God, so that to 
say ‘‘ All things were made by Him” leads the reader to under- 
stand that all things were made by God. Undoubtedly the Zagos 

fi is the subject, and undoubtedly the use of “it” binds the thought 

ii very closely to the Zogos, but probably most readers have always 

| understood by “Him” the Zogos or Word and not God. The - 
Word was with God, the Word was in the beginning, the Word 
was the means by which all things were made, in the Word was 
life—this is the general understanding; and the question of 
translation is not one of avoiding ambiguity, so much as of pro- 
priety of expression. Shall we think and speak of the Zogos per- 
sonally or impersonally ? | 

The answer to this question may be reached in two ways — by 
considering Swedenborg’s usage in translating JoHN i, 3, 4, and 
by examining passages in which he speaks of the Lagos. 

I. JOHN i. 3, 4, is translated some forty times. The masculine 
word Zogos in the Greek becomes the neuter Latin word Verbum 
in verse one, and in verse two the Greek outos undergoes the 
corresponding change to the neuter oc. This is unavoidable, 
and the next verses are needed to decide the matter. Here, in 
“True Christian Religion,” 224, we find, emus per Lllud facta 

sunt quae facta, 

Here we have the neuter form i//ud and not the masculine 
illum, and we seem to be held to the translation “it.” In the 
‘“ Heavenly Doctrine,” 263 we also find é//ud. But these are ex- 
ceptional passages. In “ True Christian Religion,” 50, 76, 85, in 
“Heavenly Doctrine,” 284, and throughout the “ Arcana” and 
the other works we find the rendering, Omnia per Ipsum facta 
sunt, et sine Ipso factum est nihil quod factum est. In [pso vita erat. 

These forms //sum and /pso may be either masculine or neuter 
and do not absolutely require the translation “ Him,” but it will 
be agreed by all that they are more generally used person- 
ally than impersonally. In Swedenborg’s usage /pse and Jpsum | 
are sometimes used alone in relation to the essential divine. 
“The Divine Love and Wisdom,” he says, “are the very (¢psum) 
and the only (unicum)” (Divine Love and Wisdom, 44). Again 
he says that “‘ the divine is the very (zsum), yea, the very man 
(ipso homo)” (Divine Providence, 46). Again he says that “the 
divine esse is the very (#/sum) because God is love itself, wisdom 
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itself, good itself, truth itself, and life itself. The Lord says that 
He (/fse) is in them and they in Him (//so)” (Apocalypse 
Revealed, 961). We may notice also many phrases in “True 


Christian Religion,” 22, “they love Him, believe in Him, see 


Him, from Him is salvation,” in all which phrases we have Ipsum 
or /pso alone. 

Now this evidence may lead us to see that, when the Divine 
Word impersonally regarded was in mind, it might be called 2//ud, 
“it,” but when the Lord as the Word was personally in mind, 
forms of /pse were used, and that this latter usage is almost in- 


~variable, or in the proportion of about forty to one. 


II. As to Swedenborg’s way of speaking of the Zogos in con- 
nection with JOHN i., whether personally or impersonally, there 
can be little doubt. A few passages are sufficient : — 


By the Word is meant the Lord. The internal meaning teaches that by the 


- Word is meant the Lord as to the divine human; and because this is meant, 


by the Word is meant all truth concerning Him (//so) and from Him (/so) in 
His kingdom in the heavens and in His church on earth. (Arcana, 2894.) 

It is known in the church that by the Word the Lord is meant, because it 
is openly said, “ The Word was made flesh and dwelt among us, and we be- 
held His (/fsius) glory, the glory as of the only-begotten of the Father. 
(Arcana, 9315.) 

The Lord is the light and so the life of men. JOHN i. 1~9. (Arcana, 4415.) 

The Lord as to the divine human is here meant by the Word. (Apocalypse 
Explained, 294d.) 

Because the Word is the divine wisdom of the divine love, it follows that 


it , Jehovah Himself, thus the Lord, by Whom all things were made that 
were made. (Doctrine of Lord.) : 


The Word is from the Lord and concerning the Lord, and aun it is the 
Lord. (Apocalypse Revealed, 200.) 


In view of the translation which is preferred by Swedenborg, 
Ipsum to Iilud, and of these teachings concerning the meaning of 
the passage, there seems to be reason for regretting that a com- 
mittee of translators in England should put aside “Him” in 
favor of “it” in JOHN i. 3s 4 when ee in the works of Swe- 


denborg. 
Be W. 
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DOES “THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION” CONTAIN 
“THE WHOLE THEOLOGY OF THE NEW 
CHURCH”? 


THIS question is an inquiry into the truth of the title of the 
book, for in its title it declares that it does contain the whole 
theology — continens Universam Theologiam. Swedenborg prom- 
ised that it should do so when, two years before, on the last page 
of the work on “ Marriage Love,” he said, in a statement which 
should not have been omitted in subsequent editions : — 


Within two years you will see the Doctrine of the New Church, foretold by 


_ the Lord in the Apoc. xxi. and xxii., in its fulness ( plenitudine). 


These words he addressed to the reader along with a declara- 
tion of his authorship of the works published by him in the years 
1749 to 1766. In 1769 he published the “ Brief Exposition,” 
and said in its introductory section that it was his “intention to 
give to the light the doctrine of that church in its fulness, thus 
in complete form,” zztegram, but he would first issue a summary, 
sciagraphia. 

In the “ Brief Exposition” he announced in full the contents 
of “the work itself,” that is, of ‘‘ The True Christian Religion,” 
as follows : — | 

Part I. will teach: 1, concerning the Lord God the Saviour and the Divine 
Trinity in Him; 2, the Sacred Scripture and both its meanings, natural and 
spiritual, and its consequent holiness; 3, Love to God and love toward the 
neighbor and their harmony; 4, Faith and its Conjunction with those two 
loves; 5, the Doctrine of Life from the Precepts of the Decalogue; 6, Ref- 
ormation and Regeneration; 7, Free Will and Man’s Cooperation thereby 
with the Lord; 8, Baptism; 9, the Holy Supper; 10, Heaven and Hell; 11, 
the Conjunction of Man with them and the State of Life in them after Death 
according to that Conjunction; 12, Life Eternal. 

Part II. will treat of: 1, the Consummation of the Age, or the End of the 
present Church; 2, the Coming of the Lord; 3, the Last Judgment; 4, the 
New Church which is the New Jerusalem. 


It is added that the third part will show. the discrepancies be- 
tween the old faith and the new, but this was done in the “ Brief 
Exposition ’’ and was not repeated. 

Dr. R. L. Tafel points out in the “Documents,” II., p. rors, 
that this third part was omitted, and says that “nos. 10-12 of | 
Part I., and no. 3 of Part II. were likewise omitted.” This raises 
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in a definite form the very question which we are considering ; for, 
if the doctrine concerning the spiritual world and the last judg- 
ment is omitted in “ The True Christian Religion,” it cannot be 
said to contain the “ whole theology.” It may appear that Dr. 
Tafel’s statement, while true of the table of contents, is not true 
of the actual contents of the work, and that nothing \ was omitted 
in a way to lessen the fulness of the treatise. | 

Swedenborg had given out this announcement’ in the “ Brief 
Exposition ” before preparing ‘“ The True Christian Religion.” 
The former was printed at Amsterdam, in 1769, and is under- 
stood to have been written there while the work on ‘‘ Marriage 
Love” was in press. (See the reasons carefully compiled by Dr. 
Tafel, Documents, II., p. 1007.) He therefore had this announce- 
ment before him, and was it disregarded ? 

After the manuscript was finished he wrote to Dr. -Beyer that 
he was about to leave home for Amsterdam in order to publish 
there the “Whole Theology of the New Church.” This was 
written under date of twenty-third of July, 1770, and again in 

April of the next year he wrote to Dr. Beyer : — 


My Universa Theologia novi Cali et Nove Ecclesia will leave the press near 
the close of the month of June. | 


It is interesting to notice that, in speaking of the book before 
- it was published, the title of ‘Whole Theology,” was more prom- 
inent in his mind than that of “ True Christian Religion.” In 
sending two copies to the Landgrave of Hesse-Darmstadt, how- 
ever, he gave the full title as printed, and in a second letter he 
named it simply, “The True Christian Religion” (Documents, 
246 and 247). And so he named it in the “ Coronis or Appen- 
dix,” 1. Heso names it in the “ Invitation,” 33, 39) 43; and in 
the second and seventh replies to Dr. Hartley’s nine questions. 

Thus, after the book was printed, the title was generally given 
-in its abbreviated form, as with us, and the fact that the work 
contained the whole theology was not emphasized. This has 
sometimes led to suggestions that there are teachings of the 
church which “‘ The True Christian Religion ” fails to restate or 
include, and even to the idea that a doctrine like that of the 
condition of the evil in the other life may have been stated 
before and then not restated in this work, in which case it may 
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be regarded as deemed by the author relatively unimportant or 
even not to be insisted upon. It seems to me that any sugges- 


_ tion that “ The True Christian Religion” does not contain our 


whole theology or, on the other hand, that it leaves out anything 
of that theology which had been taught in the previous works, 
is not founded in fact and is also likely to do great harm; and 
therefore, aside from all controversy, I wish briefly to try to 
answer the question, Does the work fulfil its title? 

In doing this I pursue a very simple method, namely, that of 
beginning at the first published work and coming down the list 
in order to see if their contents have been included in appropri- 
ate form in the ‘‘ Whole Theology.”” Of course no one is look- 
ing for a reproduction of those works, much less for a repetition 
of the extended interpretations of Scripture, but he is looking 


_ for the doctrine of those works pou as such and in compact 


form. 

Taking up the “ Arcana Ceelestia”’ we find, in addition to the 
interpretation of Genesis and Exodus, instruction upon the fol- 
lowing subjects : — | 

1. The Incarnation and Glorification of the Lord. | 
Human Regeneration. | 
The Churches of the Past. 

The Sacred Scripture. 

The Last Judgment. 

Marriage and its Opposites. 

Free-Agency. 

The Correspondence of Spirit with Matter. 
The Relation of Soul and Body. 

Charity and Faith. 

Inhabitants of Other Earths. 

12. Heaven and the World of Spirits and Hell. 


SF 


The other works add to this list as follows : — 


13. The White Horse of REv. xix. 
14. The New Jerusalem. 

15. The Spiritual Sun. 

16. Divine Providence. 

17. Degrees. 

18. The Decalogue. 
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19. The Athanasian Creed. 

20. Divine Love and Wisdom. 

21. The Doctrine of Life. | 
22. Omnipresence and Omniscience. 
23. Canons of the New Church. 

24. The Life of Animals and Plants. 


If “The True Christian Religion ” treats of all these wibiiiiaid 
we may understand our inquiry to have been answered in the 
affirmative; but, if it omits any one of these subjects, it can 
scarcely justify its title. We shall not be discouraged by the 


fact that, out of its fourteen chapters, one treats of “ Imputation ” 


_and another of “ Repentance ”. and two others of the Sacraments, 
for we should expect a rearrangement of details and a symmet- 
rical combination of teachings rather than a mere repetition of 
them as previously given. 

A brief survey is sufficient for the present purpose. 

1. As to the Doctrine of the Lord we have the long and full 
chapters on “God the Creator,’ “The Lord the Redeemer,” 
“The Holy Spirit,” and “The Divine Trinity,” and no one could 
look for a more orderly and complete restatement of previous 
teachings. These chapters also cover the ground of the ‘“ Can- 
ons” (23), which in one manuscript is called “The Whole 
Theology,” but this is probably an addition by the transcriber 
Johansen. 

2. Human Resenediation is fully covered by the ninth and 
tenth chapters. 

3. The Churches, Adamic, N oachian, and Jewish, are described 
in the chapter on the “Consummation of the Age,” and further 
treatment of them is therein promised in the Appendix which 
was written and is known to us as the “ Coronis.”’ 

4. .The Sacred Scripture has its own chapter. 

5. The Last Judgment is spoken of in nos. 115, 772, 796, 
818, and 841, and at large in the chapter on “‘ Consummation of 
the Age.” 

6. Marriage is treated of in nos. 248, 307, 386, 398, 624, 747 
—749, and its Opposites in nos. 122, 313-316, and elsewhere. 

7. Free-Agency has its own chapter. 

8. Correspondence is dealt with in the chapter on “ Creation ” 
and at large in the Relations. Nos. 65, 66, and others tell of 
the human form of heaven. | 
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9. The Relation of Soul and Body is told in nos. °95 5, 696, 
and others. 

10. Charity and Faith have their own chapters. 

rt. In regard to the Other Earths the statement that they are 
inhabited is made in n. 32, and the reader is there referred to 
the special work, which is rather descriptive than theological. 

12. The Spiritual World is probably the one subject which at 
_ first sight seems to be wanting, but we should remember the 
seventy-six Relations of which there is scarcely one which does 
not describe heaven or the world of spirits or hell; and the sup- 
plement of some fifty pages can only be considered as a treatise 
on the Spiritual World and on the Last Judgment. 

13. The White Horse of Rev. xix. is explained in n. 196. 

14. The New Jerusalem is everywhere treated, especially in 
the chapter on ‘“ Consummation of the Age.” 

15. The Sun is described in the on ‘‘God 
the Creator.” 

16. Divine Preidenes | is dealt with in nos. 479-482. 

17. Degrees are fully treated in nos. 32, 34, 42, 75, 214, 608, 
and others. 

18. The Decalogue has its own chapter. 

19. The Athanasian Creed is considered in nos. 98, 101, 112, 
136, 137, 172, 177, 188, 633, and 634. 

20. Divine Love and Wisdom are treated | in nos. 36-47 and 
elsewhere. 

21. The Doctrine of Life is given in the chapter on “ Charity.” 

22. Omnipresence and Omniscience have their own section, _ 
nos. 49-70. 

23. Canons have been mentioned under 1. 

24. The Life of Animals and Plants is explained in n. 78. 

Thus it appears that no subject of the previous works is want- 
ing here. Much is added, but nothing essential is omitted. If 
such a subject as the future life of the evil were taken as a test, 
it would be found that nos. 48, 77, 156, 281, and 614 restate the 
previous teachings. Swedenborg justly used the words “ ful- 
ness’ and “entirety” of the contents of. this book, both before 
and after its publication. 


T. F. W. 
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THE WHOLE RACE UNIFIED BY THE HIGHEST 
HEAVEN. 


One of the most astounding facts revealed by the Lord at His 
second coming is the existence of the human race on other earths 
than ours and the vast variety of human lives so lived and cir- 
_cumstanced. The other half of this grand fact is the harmony 
arising out of this variety and rendered more perfect than it 
could be if constituted of less varied parts. | 

To many minds the first announcement of this truth suggests 
a mere dreamer’s wotds, but to others, more in touch with the 
infinite love, this thought, although new, is welcome because it 
_ magnifies the Lord and fills the mind with a more adequate 
conception of Him than ever they had before. The number of 
races on this earth, past and present, and the variety of family 
and individual types is seen by no means to exhaust the resources 
of infinite wisdom, and we are ready to exclaim, “There is no 
searching of His understanding! ” 

Leaving this world men go to the other with their especial 
traits and training, and so are very useful to those who follow 
them, watching over them unseen while they are in this world 
and becoming their guides and instructors when they enter the 
other. Thus they would be likely to remain in distinct commu- 
nities there, and we should lack a clear thought of their unifica- 
tion if we were not taught that in the highest heaven all who 
enter are gathered into one community. We quote a passage : — 


The spirits and angels who are from the other earths, all dwell separately 
according to the earths from which they came. They do not appear together 
in one place. The reason for this is that the inhabitants of one earth are of 
a wholly different genius from those of another, nor are they consociated in 
the heavens except in the inmost or third heaven. They who come to that 
heaven from every earth are together and compose that heaven in closest 
unity. (Arcana, 6701.) 

We may conclude that in the third heaven, where the motive is 
love to the Lord, they are more removed from the self-life, and 
therefore more capable of being united in one through union in 
Him. They are “perfect in one.” Nothing can be more sub- 
lime than this thought, nor at the same time more practical, for 
the unity of human souls depends upon it. 
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The passage cited is from that part of the “ Arcana” where 
the subject, ‘“ The Inhabitants of Other Earths,” is first taken up. 

A very interesting statement of the same fact is made in the 
“ Diary,” 4670: — | 

In the third heaven all know one another, whence and of what quality they 
are. Where there are myriads of myriads they nevertheless are known by all. 
They know their quality and the difference of their goodness from perception, 
and, if they desire, they know to what province in the human body each cor- 
responds. 

When Swedenborg issued in separate form the treatise on the 
other earths, he in the main transferred the contents of the 
chapters already printed in the “ Arcana,” but the “ Earths in the 
Universe” does not contain the paragraph which is found as 
6701 of the “ Arcana,” and which is quoted above. The reason 
of this omission may be that, as it referred to the third heaven, 
it was dealing with a subject explained in the “ Arcana” but not 
in the “ Earths.” As the “Earths” was to be an independent 
book and to deal only with its own subject, it may have seemed © 
that this paragraph should be omitted lest it should not be under- 
stood. It is of the utmost importance, however, that it should 
be remembered that all the varieties of human life are combined 
in the third heaven, and that the converging pathways, which all 
look to the Lord, combine in that highest sphere of angelic life. 


T. F. W. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


THE RotTcH EDITION OF THE ARCANA, VOL. X.* 


WE have little to add to what has been said in our previous 
notices of this work. The present volume has all the excellen- 
cies of its predecessors in point of size, printing, binding, and a 
correct and readable translation. It is in these respects so 
greatly superior to other English editions of the “ Arcana,” that 
we do not see how any reader of Swedenborg able to afford the 
outlay can deny himself the pleasure of owning it. There are 
still some minor features in the translation, which might, in our 
judgment, be ‘improved upon; but this part of the work, as a 
whole, is worthy of warm commendation. 

We notice that a change of publishers has been made, the ear- 
lier volumes having borne the imprint of the New-Church Board 
of Publication, while the ‘present one was issued by the Massa- 
chusetts New-Church Union. | 


AN INDEPENDENT SEARCH FOR THE SPIRITUAL VIEw-POINT.T 


Tuis is the author’s own characterization of the origin of the 
work before us. He says: — : 

False ideals are at the root of all failure, dissatisfaction, misery, despair, 
degradation, and strife; and false ideals are due to a wrong view-point. 
Choice of view-point, then, is the fundamental consideration upon which. all 
the issues of life depend. . . . This little volume is the outcome of an inde- 
pendent search for the spiritual view-point. | 

The results of this search are presented ina series of essays 
bearing, respectively, the following titles: Signs of the Times, 
What is Truth? Realization of Ideals through Right Thinking, 
The Outer World, The Inner World, Consciousness, Christianity, 


The Growth of Society, The Problem of Evil, The Spiritual Ba- 


* The Heavenly Arcana disclosed which are in the Sacred Scripture or Word 
of the Lord, etc. Vol. X. By EMANUEL SWEDENBORG. Boston: Massa- 
chusetts New-Church Union. 1898. pp. 435. $1.25. % 

t Spiritual Consciousness. By FRANK H. SpraGue. Published by F. H. 
Sprague. Wollaston, Mass. 1898. ee 
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sis of Health, Manifestations of the Spiritual Principle, Music, | 
Art, and Nature. 


The treatment of these important themes is often striking, 
always intellectually able, but rarely if ever satisfying. We are 
met by forcible statements of familiar truths, but the conclusions 
reached, where they are not vague, are to a very large extent 
erroneous and inconclusive. Well-known terms and expressions 
greet our ears but we soon discover that they are used with but 
slight recognition of their true significance. The “spiritual 
plane ” of life, ‘spiritual principles” of action, the “ self-hood ” 
of man —all have a familiar sound, but a strange and unfamiliar 
meaning. 

_ For example, in the chapter on “ The Growth of Society,” we 
find the following : — 


The regeneration of the individual must precede any ‘permanently success- 
ful reconstruction of society. . . . The axe must be “laid at the root of the 

tree.” Until that is destroyed it will continue to send up fresh shoots as 
quickly as previous growths are removed. : 


But what is this root? what is the evil that renders necessary 
‘“‘regeneration”? The author’ s ry is found in these state- 
ments : — 

Evil is hydra-headed; it can only be exterminated = striking at its heart — 
materialism. 

‘Distinctions of good and evil originate in'the mind of the thinker; they . 
are not inherent in objects. Objective expressions are pronounced good or 
bad according to our attitude toward them. “ Nothing is either good or bad, 
but thinking makes it so.” A thing, event, or condition may appear at one | 
time good, and at another bad, — to the way it is viewed—the light 
in which it is seen. 2 


Evil, then, inheves: in matter, on as our author elsewhere 
states, — 


Matter is not an entity; itis the outer correspondence, the symbolical ex 
pression of mind. i 


In other words, matter is simply a state-of the mind that we 
“‘perceive outwardly”; it is not “absolutely real but ... only 
apparent.” And evil, as inherent in matter, is an unreality, an 
“illusion.” Hence it is a myth that there is “a great gulf fixed” 
| between good and evil, between right and wrong. 
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_ Under this view, of course organic disease has_ no existence. 
Medicine seems to have a place, however, as the author says : — 


Medicine acts directly upon the bodily atoms, on the chemical plane of sub- 
consciousness, and induces them to assume such altered relations that they 
will have a tendency to exert psychical influences which suggest to the pa- 
tient normal mental states, and thus promote in him the consciousness of 
health. 7 

Yet, — 


Mental methods are incomparably superior to material ones, because they 
appeal directly to the ego, the rightful ruler of the whole bodily domain, and 
encourage it to govern instead of to be governed. In this way they open the 
door to the development of selfhood. 


The above extracts suggest the general trend of the entire vol- 
ume. It is away from anything definite, anything really restful, 
anything stable, sure, and satisfying. It inculcates no repent- 
ance, no shunning of evils as sins, no practical preparation for 
receiving life— eternal life—through genuine self-denial. It 
makes much of the Lord’s words, “ The kingdom of God is within 
you,” but it wholly ignores the truth of the objective reality of 
that kingdom which is so clearly set before us in the assurance 
and promise, “In my Father’s house are many mansions... . I 
go to prepare a place for you.” The example and teachings of 
“Jesus” are frequently cited, but as pertaining to one whose 
thought surpassed that of- “all other great seers.”’ 

_ The world has suffered, and still suffers, from the presence of 
a philosophy which is wholly materialistic. In this, and kindred 
works, we have brought to our view a philosophy wholly spiritu- 
alistic. With the one, matter is everything, with the other matter 
is nothing. Each is alike faulty. A sound philosophy recog- 
nizes the entity of both spirit and matter, and unfolds the rela- 


tion of the one to the other. It sets before us the material world 


as necessarily a world of fixed conditions, because such condi- 
tions are essential for the procreation of the race and for giving 
to each member of it training and support during the choosing 


and formative period of the individual life. And it reveals to 


us the spiritual world as a world of plastic conditions, because 
there each one is to find a home which isa perfect and fitting 
reflection of the life he has chosen and the character he has es- 
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tablished. We would simply add that a full and clear grasp of 
this philosophy will give a view-point from which the great sub- 
jects that are treated in this book will stand forth in very rational 
and practical light. 


A FaitTH UNSUITED TO EARNEST THINKERS.* 


Tuis little pamphlet was called forth by an active Unitarian 
propaganda, through lectures and the distribution of leaflets, in 
the English town of Loughborough, the advertisements of the 
movement especially commending it to all “earnest thinkers.” 
The author, while unquestionably a New-Churchman, makes no 
direct reference to the New Church, although he quite clearly 
reveals his position in the closing portion of the essay where he 
treats of the parabolic character of the Divine Word. He wields 
a somewhat trenchant pen, but he uses it in no offensive way. 
He simply shows the entire untenability upon Christian grounds 
of the views he cites as offered for the consideration of ‘ earnest 
thinkers.” In doing this he not infrequently introduces state- 
ments and illustrations which are very striking. Thus he speaks 
of the Bible, ‘“‘ as that Book which most Christians have hitherto 
reverenced as being the Word of God to man, and not the word 
of man about God.” 

Quoting from one of the leaflets entitled, ‘‘ Beliefs of a Unita- 
rian,’”’ the following statement, “I believe that the voice of God 
in the soul of man is for the individual, the supreme law, the 
highest authority,” Mr. Adcock proceeds to ask in reply : — 

Is there such a thing as the “voice of God” in the soul? If so, what is 
it, and how does the soul come to possess and know it to be such? The an- 
swer from our friends would be to the effect, that this “voice of God” is a 
certain dictate perceived in the mind, and that the faculty so to recognize it 
is born with us as a part of our mental heritage. If this is so, it follows that 
all the people of this town are thus endowed by their Maker, and that every 
individual has only to listen to this inward voice, and what he then hears will 
be to him “the supreme authority.” Granted for the sake of argument, that — 
there is a voice which may be heard in the soul by every person, this point 
remains to be determined — Is this alleged voice the voice of God? May it © 
not be possible that very often it is simply the reflex, the echo, of the man’s 
own sentiments which he is usually very fond of rehearsing in his own mind? 


* Should “ Earnest Thinkers” become Unitarians? A Negative Reply by H. 
C. Apcock. John Corah & Son, Wood Gate Works, Loughborough, 1899. _ 
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Again, if this voice in the soul is the voice of God . . . should it not speak 
practically the same message to all? For instance, a Divine voice could not 


suggest to one person that a certain doctrine or belief was true, and then — 


proceed to inform some other person that that same doctrine had not a grain 
of truth in it! And yet this is the difficulty in which the Unitarian belief in 


an inborn authoritative voice, speaking within the souls of all men, lands us. 


While we have only words of commendation for Mr. Adcock’s 
pamphlet, and while we teel that he was quite justified in his 
open and forcible arraignment of the views set forth in his neigh- 
borhood and proclaimed as worth the attention of “earnest 
thinkers,” we would not thus place ourselves in the attitude of 
giving countenance to indiscriminate attacks upon what may be 
known as “ Unitarianism,” when this term is used to designate 
the beliefs of all Unitarians. The very fact that the Unitarian 
body tolerates no fixed creed makes possible that it should in- 
clude in its communion those holding very diverse views. With 
many who would bring down the Lord to the level of men, there 
are those we are sure who see in Him their highest conception 
of the Divine, and who in their hearts at least worship Him as 
only God. Thus an eminent Unitarian minister, who was also a 
college president, once said to a New-Church friend: “I believe 
in the sole divinity of the Lord Jesus Christ with all my heart, 
but I find logical difficulties which prevent my preaching it as a 
doctrine.” And at a council called to ordain a young candidate 
into the Unitarian ministry — presided over indeed by the same 
clergyman — but one question was asked by way of examination, 
namely, “ What think ye of Christ?” and the striking reply of 
the candidate was, ‘‘ When Christ speaks, God speaks.” 

Moreover, at recent meetings of Unitarian clergymen, held in a 
New-England city, New-Church ministers, present by invitation, 
have given statements of the leading doctrines of the New 
Church which were met with earnest attention by all, and with 
substantial assent by some. On one of these occasions there 
seemed an especial state of openness toward the doctrine of 
the Lord, some going as far as to pronounce it the only con- 
sistent view extant, while but a very small minority were found 
to take the extreme and radical position respecting Him which 
at one time seemed likely to become general in this body. In 
view of. these incidents we cannot doubt that among the Unita- 
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rians of to-day are found devout, evangelical souls, who in heart 
acknowledge the Lord as Master and Saviour, and who find in 
the words which He speaks something of spirit and life. We 
would very carefully discriminate, therefore, between the just 
condemnation of views like those cited in the pamphlet before 
us, and any general denunciation of Unitarians as a class of 
recognized Christian believers. | 


THE CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS ‘OF 


IT gives us great pleasure to call attention to this book asa 
model of its kind. The amount of information contained in it 
is really enormous, and is presented in a compact and serviceable 
form. Questions which are always asked by those seeking to do 
their part in relieving poverty and suffering are here answered. 
Any one wishing to know about the Homes, Hospitals, or other 
institutions to which he can apply on his own behalf or that of 
others, can here learn all that he desires. The classification is 
excellent; and one cannot fail to be astonished at the great num- | 
ber and variety of organizations maintained for beneficent pur- 
poses in the city of Boston. 

One of the most valuable a of the work is a chapter 
entitled, “‘ Legal Suggestions,” followed by a Summary of the 
more important Laws applying to Dwellings in Boston.” This 
chapter was originally prepared by the late George S. Hale, a 
_ noted lawyer, who gave much of his time to charitable work. 
From it any one can learn at a glance what the Massachusetts 
laws prescribe regarding paupers, tramps, truants, money-lenders, 
and kindred subjects. We need not enlarge on the convenience 
of having such knowledge close at hand in a form suited for 
ready reference. 

One point in the book has puzzled us. We do not see why in 
the various groups of institutions, under the general heads of 
Dispensaries, Homes, Hospitals, etc., the alphabetical order is 
not used. Doubtless there was some system of arrangement in > 
the mind of the compiler, but what it was we cannot understand. 
* 4 Directory of the Charitable and Beneficent Organizations of Boston. To- 


gether with Legal Suggestions, Laws applying to Dwellings, etc. Prepared 
by the Associated Charities. Fourth Edition. Boston: Damrell & Up- | 


ham. 1899. pp. 475. 
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CHURCH CONSOLIDATION.* 


THE author of this discourse uses a new term because he de- 
sires to set forth a new and broader idea than that ordinarily 
presented by advocates of church union. At the outset he dis- 
claims any concern “ at present, to speak about Church Unity in 


the large.” His subject is, “‘ Church —— in the United States.” 


This he defines as follows :— 


Such unity. . . as unites the States themselves, namely, a unity so real that 
it can show indisputable tokens like the flag; vocal symbols such as the oath 
of office and the declaration of allegiance; personal agents of administra- 
tion, such as governors and magistrates; a simple platform of belief upon 
which all stand; and a general scheme of conduct to which those who are of © 


_ the Commonwealth are expected to conform themselves. Such is unity as 
_ civilians understand it; why should Churchmanship take up with any less 
_ thorough conception of what it means for a people to be one? 


Based upon the ground here suggested, and modeled upon the 
civil union under which we live, Dr. Huntington believes that 
‘‘Church Consolidation ” in this country is feasible and the for- 
mation of a national church a ami He goes on to ex- 


plain, however, that, — 


The most sanguine of us do not expect .. . that the time will ever come 
when a national church will embrace all that is- religious in America. Even 
the civil structure, which has force to back it, does not succeed in achieving 


an absolutely perfect comprehension. What is an “outlaw”? He is a man 


who has contrived to put himself on the other and outer side of that pale or 
picket-fence on the hither side of which the “inlaws,” as we may call them, 
live. . . . Even so must it necessarily prove with a national church. Based 
as it must be on voluntary consent, it can never become so comprehensive.as 
to comprehend those who make a merit of not being comprehended. .. . 

For the practical purposes of a national church it will suffice if the great 
bulk of those who accept the Bible as, in a special sense, God’s book, who 
confess the faith of a Christian in the simple terms of the Apostles’ Creed, 
who stand by the sacraments of Christ’s appointment and believe in having 


a ministry which shall be worth its mint-mark everywhere, it will be enough, 


I say, if these can be persuaded to come under one roof. 


In considering how it may be possible to consolidate the re- 
ligious bodies now separated, he naturally gives large place to 


*The Talisman of Unity. A Sermon in behalf of Church Consolidation. 


Preached in New York, Sunday, January the twenty-second, 1899. By 
WILLIAM REED HUNTINGTON, D. ” Thomas Whittaker, 2 Bible House, 
New York. Price 5 cents. 
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the ritualistic features of church life. The respective positions 
of the Catholic and the Puritan are vividly and forcibly pictured 
as illustrating the two extremes of religious conception, and the 


_ Protestant Episcopal Church is “ justified . . . for supposing it- 


self called of God to special activity in the promotion of unity 
in America,” on the ground that it is ‘the only church anywhere 
which so much as attempts to do equal justice both to the Sacra- 
mentalists and to the anti-Sacramentalists.”’ 

Dr. Huntington refers to “the controversy now going on in 
England over the so-called ‘ritualistic excesses,’ as giving pe- 
culiar emphasis to this point.” He also mentions as “full of 
significance ”’ in this connection, that, — ; 

It has at last been recognized by English Churchmen that the Book of 
Common Prayer, admirable as it is, wonderful as it is, precious as it is, does 
not necessarily cover and meet the spiritual needs of all sorts of men under 
all sorts of conditions; and by general consent the conclusion has been 
reached that the Bishops ought to have and ought to exercise the right of 
sanctioning forms of worship for which the once all-powerful Act of Uni- 
formity makes no provision. That we American Episcopalians had reached 
this same conclusion a few weeks earlier need cause us no mortification, but, 
on the contrary, may well serve to strengthen our rather too feeble confidence 
in our own judgment as a national church. 


So far Dr. Huntington’s discourse, which is certainly interest- 
ing and significant. And now it may be asked, What must be our 
own attitude toward a plan of this kind? In reply we would 
say, The New Church does not hold the position of a sect which- 
has cut itself off from the greater Christian body because of 
some minor differences of doctrine, ritual, or form of organiza- 
tion. It occupies a distinct place in the religious community 
because it has a distinct use to fulfil. In agreement with its 
name it stands as the representative of a New Church, using 
the word “church ” in its broadest sense. Its mission is to her- 
ald a new coming of the Lord, to set forth a new and rational 
unfolding of Christian doctrine, and to provide a congenial 
church home for those who acknowledge this coming, accept this 
doctrine, and who desire to be taught and led in agreement there- 
with. Under these conditions it is wholly improbable that the 


- New Church could enter into the realization of any scheme of 


‘Church Consolidation ” that would be at present feasible and 
still be free to fulfil its mission effectively. 
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A VEGETARIAN EVOLUTIONIST.* 


WE are taught j in the “‘ Heavenly penne ” as follows : — 


Eating the flesh of animals, regarded in itself, is something profane, for in 
the most ancient time they never ate the flesh of any beast or bird, but only 
grain, especially bread made of wheat, also fruits, vegetables, milk and its 
products, butter and the like. To kill animals and eat their flesh was sinful 
to them, and like wild beasts. They took from them only service and use — 
as is evident from GEN. i. 29, 30. But in process of time, when men began 
to be as fierce as wild beasts, and even fiercer, they then first began to kill 
animals and eat their flesh; and because man became such, it was permitted 
him to do this, and is still permitted him, to this day; and so far as he does 
it of conscience, so far it is lawful for him, since his conscience is formed of 
all that he supposes to be true and thus lawful. No one, therefore, is at this 
day condemned because of eating flesh. (1002.) 


We also read in the “‘ Apocalypse Explained,” 388, of the “ an- 
imals that may be eaten, as — sheep, —_— rams, kids, 
he-goats, heifers, oxen, cows.’ 

From these statements it may be seen that while the New 
Church gives instruction which has led some to doubt the pro- 
priety of eating flesh food, it places no definite restriction upon 
the use of such food. Every one is left in freedom to deter- 
mine for himself whether it be best for him or no. It is a 
question of use, which is to be considered in the light of pres- 
‘ent, not past, conditions, and which must be settled to a great 
extent on individual grounds. While Swedenborg’s own opin- 
ions and habits have no direct bearing upon the question, it 
should be said that the claim frequently made that he was an 
advocate of vegetarianism is quite misleading. In his writings 
he most carefully abstained from any advocacy of peculiar 
habits of diet, dress, or speech, rarely, indeed, alluding to such 
‘matters other than incidentally. Although during the last fif- 
teen years of his life we are told that his diet was very largely 
vegetarian, it was not exclusively such. 

The little brochure before us rests its very earnest and viva- 
cious plea for vegetarianism largely on what the author would 


* Why lama Vegetarian. An address delivered before the Chicago Vegeta- 
rian Society. By J. Howarp Moore. Frances L. Dusenberry, McVick- 
er’s Theatre Building, Chicago. 
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‘regard as “humanitarian” grounds. Animals are — by 


him as our “fellow mortals.” He says: — 


I am a vegetarian because I believe that present-day ethics is founded on 
that puerile, pre-Darwinian delusion that all other kinds of creatures and all 
worlds were created explicitly for the hominine species. Vegetarianism is the 
ethical corollary of evolution. It is simply the expansion of ethics to suit 
the biological revelations of Charles Darwin. Evolution has taught us the 
kinship of all creatures. The ancient hiatus between man and the other an- 
imals has been effectually sewed up. Biology teaches us, if it teaches us any 


thing, that there is a solidarity of the sentient world. Man is simply one of | 
a series of sentients, differing in degree but not in kind from the creatures | 


below and around him. The ox he enslaves and slays and the poor reptile 
that wriggles in his pathway are his brothers, partaking of his nature and 


sharing his destiny. Man is simply the adult of: long evolution, and his qual- ~ 


ities are, of course, found along down among the juveniles and infants of the 
sentient world. The industrious bee, the civilized ant, the devoted steed, the 
mischievous ape, the irascible serpent, the sagacious elephant, the beautiful 


_ gazelle, and the great, honest ox have within them in embryo all the emo- 


tions that roll through the soul of man. 


That there exists a discrete degree —a distinct chasm — be- 
tween men and animals is one of the plainest and most rational 
of the teachings of the New Church. This teaching is given in 
summary form in the following passages: — 


There are in man from the Lord two capacities whereby he is distinguished 
from beasts. One of these is the ability to understand what truth is and 
what good is; this is called rationality, and is a capacity of his understand- 
ing. The other is the ability to do what is true and good; this is called free- 
dom and is a capacity of his will. For man by virtue of his rationality is 
able to think whatever he pleases, either with or against God, either with or 
against the neighbor; he is also able to will and do what he thinks... . 
Man has these two capacities from the Lord, and they are from Him every 
moment; nor are they taken away, for if _ were, man’s human would 
perish. (Apocalypse Epxlained, 240.) 


Beasts, however, have not will and understanding, but only a resemblance 
of each, which the learned call an analogous endowment. A man is a man, 
because his understanding is capable of being elevated above the desires of 
his will, and it thus can know and see those desires, and also govern them; 


but a beast is a beast because its desires drive it to do whatever it does. A 


man is a man, then, in consequence of this, that his will is under obedience 
to his understanding; but a beast is a beast in consequence of this, that its 
understanding is under obedience to its. will. (Intercourse between the Soul 
and Body, 15.) 
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From this teaching, which we are confident a careful study of 
nature and a full knowledge of history will amply confirm, it 
must be seen that beasts are not undeveloped men and that by no 
possible process of evolution can they be transformed into men. 

With respect to the vegetarian diet it is quite aside from the 
province of the REviEw to speak. In the interest of true facts 
and sound thinking, however, we would suggest, that, inasmuch 
as animals do not suffer from anticipation of death, the rearing 
of them in great numbers for food must very largely increase the 
aggregate of animal joy and delight in the possession of life. 
Indeed, if humanely treated, as this class of animals usually is, 
and humanely slaughtered in agreement with modern methods, 
they are almost exempt from the suffering which would be likely 
to fall to their lot if left to shift for themselves and to die from 
accident and age. 


BIBLE HELP FOR FOREIGNERS.* 


Tuis pamphlet — reprinted from “ Education,” March, 1899 — 
answers the question which forms its title in an emphatic affirm- 
ative, and then outlines the author’s idea of a “ Text-book Testa- 
ment.” It is an “edition of the Testament which contains not 
only the Gospels and Epistles in common order, but with them 
special and effective helps introduced to aid in learning to read 
their contents.” 

The proposed helps consist mainly in the revision of the Eng- 
lish alphabet — “ cutting off and adding to, so that each elemen- 
tary sound of the language shall have a specific character,” 
and by the use of “ pictorial representations for each elementary 
sound.” Such a revised phonetic alphabet the author has pre- 
pared and here gives us, accompanied by a full analytical de- 
scription. It is followed by a handsomely printed page upon 
which appears the first nine verses of the opening chapter of 
Genesis, arranged in two parallel columns, one containing the 
text in the common, and the other in the revised alphabet. 


* Do Foreigners Need a Text-Book Tidnigit R. W. Mason, id Boylston 
Street, Boston. 
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Of the use of such a book and the methods of introducing it, 


” we will let the author speak in his own words: — 


It is for that large, conglomerate throng which has invaded our shores, in 
such swelling numbers as to now represent one-sixth of our entire population. 

. - It is intended also for mission schools at home and abroad, and for any 
who may wish to learn English quickly. But how are foreigners to become 
aware of such a book?... My answer is, Let there be stamped upon the 
front cover of each book, in some twenty languages, You Can Learn Eng- 
lish Quickly. And let there bea suitable poster bearing the same inscrip- 
tion placed at the portals of our country and in districts of non-English - 
speaking populations. Such an inscription could not fail to awaken a re- — 
sponse. To learn English quickly is just what the foreigner wants to do, and 


what he must do if he is to enter into the life of this great republic. 


Whatever may be thought of the practicability or the useful- 
ness of the plan here proposed, none can fail to recognize and © 
approve the spirit with which the author advocates it, as that 
spirit is revealed in his closing words : — 


Such a book should have been published at least a hundred years ago, and 
ever kept to the front. The Christian church by her grand commission should 
have wrought out, printed, and published, and made capital of her opportu- 
nity. It is her serious duty as well as special delight to cause to be made 
known even to the ends of the earth, the words and precepts, commandments 
and admonitions of her Lord. For heaven and earth shall pass away, but His 
words shall not pass away. 


A HANDBOOK FOR CHARITY WORKERS.* 


Tuis little book appeals to a much larger class than would 
commonly be included under the term “charity workers.” It is 
a volume of very practical interest to that great body of kindly, - 
thoughtful people who would gladly do something for ‘‘ the poor,” 
but who are in doubt how to set about it. Indeed, a very gen- 
eral perusal of it would do much to promote right thinking in 
the community at large, upon the many eetions which properly 
underlie what is termed charitable work. 


* Friendly Visiting among the Poor. A Handbook for Charity Workers. By 
MARY E. RICHMOND, General Secretary of the Charity Organization So- 
ciety of Baltimore. New York and London: The Macmillan Company. 


1899. $1.00. 
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The following words, which appear in connection with some 
remarks on personal and social causes of poverty in the intro- 
ductory chapter, will show the general soundness of the author’s 
point of view :— 


Friendly visitors and all who are trying to improve conditions in poor 
homes should welcome the experience of those who are studying trade con- 
ditions, and other more general aspects of questions affecting the welfare of 
the poor. But they should not permit themselves to be swept away by en- 
thusiastic advocates of social reform, from that safe middle ground which 
recognizes that character is at the very centre of the complicated problem; 


character in the rich, who owe the poor justice as well as mercy, and charac- 


ter in the poor, who are masters of their fate to a greater degree than they 
will recognize or than we will recognize for them. To ignore the importance 
of character and of the discipline that makes character is a common fault of 
_modern philanthropy. Rich and poor alike are pictured as the victims of 
circumstances, of a wrong social order. A political writer has said that for- 
merly, when our forefathers became dissatisfied, they pushed farther into the 
wilderness, but that now, if anything goes wrong, we run howling to Wash- 
ington, asking special legislation for our troubles. Symptoms are not lacking 
of a healthy reaction from this undemocratic attitude of mind. In so far as 
our charitable work affects it, let us see to it that we do our part in restoring 
a tone of sturdy self-reliance and independence to the Commonwealth. 


The “friendly visitor ” is negatively defined as “not one who 
aimlessly visits the poor for a little while, without making any 
effort to improve their condition permanently, or to be a real 
friend to them.” In two chapters entitled respectively, ‘‘ The 
Breadwinner,” and “The Breadwinner at Home,” the importance 
of recognizing the responsibility of the husband and father, and 
of using every possible means to hold him to his responsibility 
are wisely emphasized and illustrated. An important chapter on 
“The Homemaker ” follows, in which the mother’s daily leaving 
the home for work is earnestly deprecated. In the next chapter, 
which treats very admirably of ‘‘ The Children,” occurs this strik- 
‘ing paragraph, which suggests, as does the entire work, that the 
highest charity looks to the preserving and strengthening of the 
home : — 


There is always danger, in our eagerness to help the children, that we may 
only encourage parents to shirk their duty. Take the admirable charities 
known as day nurseries. If care is not taken to exclude all except the chil- 
dren of widows, or of women whose husbands are disabled, these will only 
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encourage laziness in the husband, and help to bring about that unwholesome 
condition in which the wife is breadwinner, homemaker, and childbearer. 


The remaining chapters give helpful essays on the “ Health ” 
of the poor, “Spending and Saving,” “ Recreation,” “ Relief,” 
‘¢ The Church,” and finally on “ The Friendly Visitor,” as a help- 
ful factor in poor homes. A brief but valuable “ Appendix ” 
cites marked illustrations of the results of friendly visiting and 
also of the salutary influence of the presence of the worthy poor 
in disreputable neighborhoods. A carefully prepared index ren- 
ders the contents of the book available for reference. All these 
make a useful and not unattractive volume which we trust ti 
have a wide circulation and reading. 


INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS.* 


THIS periodical seems to be occupying its field ably and thor- 
oughly. It is conducted by an Editorial Committee of ten, three 
of whom represent the United States, three Great Britain, and 
one, each, Italy, France, Austria, and Sweden. The New Eng- 
land editor is Dr. Royce, of Cambridge. The number before us 
has articles on, “The Relations of the Sexes,” “The Ethics of 
Intellectual Life and Work,” ‘‘The Teachings of Friedrich 
Neitzsche,” “ ‘The Merchant of Venice’ as an Exponent of In- 


_ dustrial Ethics,” ‘“‘The Ethics of Prohibition,” ‘“ Discussions on 


Belief and Will,” ‘The Will to Believe and the Duty to Doubt,”’ 
and ‘ The Oxford Chairs of “idan cal and a full department 
of book reviews. 


ANNALS OF THE NEw CHURCH.T 


Tus useful and attractive serial has now reached its ninth 
issue, and is well fulfilling the promise of its earlier parts. Its 


* International Journal of Ethics. Devoted to the Advancement of Ethical 3 
Knowledge and Practice. Philadelphia, 1305 Arch Street. Quarterly. 
$2. 50. April, 1899. 


tAnnals of the New Church. Compiled by C. Th. Odhner. Published bi- 
monthly. Academy Book Room. H pmatingson Valley, Pa. Price 20 cents. 
$1.00 a year. 
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bibliographical features are invaluable and its record of persons 
and events full, and, as far as we can observe, accurate. It can- 
not but be of great help to the future historian, as the authority 
for everything published is carefully given. Its value is enhanced 
by the occasional appearance of well-executed portraits, which 
~ we could wish were more numerous. A single item in the May © 
number has impressed us as needing a slight addition in the in- 
terests of perfect fairness. On page 278 considerable space is 
given to an early controversy on the possible existence between 
a pastor and his society of a relation analogous to that of the 
Lord and the church in general, or of the masculine wisdom in 
man to the feminine love of that wisdom. This was termed by 
those who advocated it, ‘a conjugial relation,” and by those who 
opposed it, the “conjugial heresy.” Inasmuch as the late Dr. 
Thomas Worcester is referred to as holding and advocating this 
theory, and the subject is treated with more than usual fulness 
in the “ Annals,” it seems to us that the reference ‘should not 
have closed without the.simple statment that in later years Dr. 
Worcester abandoned it. In a letter published in the Vew-/eru- 
salem Magazine sixteen years after, remarkable alike for its sim- 
plicity and its frankness, he distinctly says, “I do not now call 
the relation of pastor and society a conjugial relation.” This 
letter is indeed referred to by the author of the “ Annals” as 
one of his authorities, but as few of the readers of the serial 
would be likely or able to consult it, a word as to Dr. Worces- 

ter’s modification of his views should in justice have been added. 


BIBLE STORIES FOR CHILDREN.* 


A BOOK containing Bible stories for children is so important 
that we feel compelled to give an opinion of it, even if unfavor- 
able. The volume before us is well printed, but has no -illustra- 
tions. There is no introduction to set forth the author’s point 
of view and special purpose. We come at once upon thirty se- 
lections extending from Abraham to the Exile of Judah. Very 
often the author uses only the Scripture words, but at times she 


* Stories from the Old Testament for Children. By HARRIET S. B. BEALE. 
Chicago: Herbert S. Stone & Company. 1899. pp. 409. 
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gives her own interpretation, and then we find much ignorance 
displayed and not a little irreverence. Abraham “grew restless ” 
in Haran; he “thought that God came to him”; Lot “ was car- 
ried away by the king of some little country near Sodom”; Abra- 
ham “thought he was standing before God’; Rachel’s death 
before she saw Isaac “seems a pity”; Jacob “thought he heard 
God calling”; Jacob “could not say enough ” in blessing Joseph; 
the manna was gathered every day “except on Sunday morning, 
for on Saturday they gathered enough for two days”; “there are 
no hills near” Mount Sinai; “the Lord gave Moses two new 
tables of stone to take the place of those that had been broken”; | 
“‘as Joshua was a very great general, they always won”’; “these 
were such cruel days, I hate to tell you of them”; “I question 
if it would not have been better for the Hebrews to have re- 
mained slaves”; ‘‘a story I, for one, find it very hard to be- 
lieve’; “Saul was generally obedient to the prophet Samuel, 
but he had a soft heart ”; the temple “was built about a court”’; 
“ Ophir, which is the country we know as India”; “ Abijah was 


‘a narrow-minded man’”’; “Jeroboam’s plan of separate worship 


was a good plan, but he carried it out in a poor way”; “I do 
not believe that Elisha was ever so cruel,” as he is said to have 
been to the children ; “ Ben-hadad made away with his own life ”’ ; 
“most of these stories were written in Hezekiah’s day.” 

These are but a portion of the errors and other objectionable 
features of the volume, and they could be eliminated by a better 
informed person; but the spirit of the book seems to be that . of 
the radical critic, and not that of a childlike teacher of children. 


Voices OF HopE.* 


Tus book comes from one of that class of writers who seem 
to approach problems of spiritual life from esthetic sentiment, 
and whose interest appears to be to cultivate an atmosphere of 
serene meditation, free from the coarseness and jars of life. The 
following sentence from the preface may illustrate this : — 


Without assuming to know life’s secret, I shall address myself to the scep- 


"Voices of Hope, and Other Messages from the Hills. By Horatio W. | 
Dresser. Geo. H. Ellis. Boston: pp. 213. Price, $1.50. . 
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tic, the lonely soul, and the troubled heart, and try, as an observer of our 
human world and a lover of nature, to share some of the facts and beauties 
gathered along the way as I have watched the glorious awakening of the 
mountain summits of life. The following essays and papers seem to voice 
the optimistic mood. 


Accordingly, we meet in the book with many beautiful senti- 
ments and thoughts, finely expressed, but again and again we 
are disappointed in that these beautiful sentiments, which seem 
introductory to the real truth, never state the unifying principle, 
but leave us in vagueness. In the chapter on The Problem of 
Evil, the author recognizes the existence of evil, but, to free us 
from it, he refers us not to Him from whom all power for good | 
flows, but to ourselves. He thinks that, if we understood our- 
selves better, evil would cease. 7 : 


In the discussion of the problem of evil, the first essential is to free the 
mind from dogmas which it seeks to substantiate at any cost. It then be- 
comes at once clear that there is no absolute evil; for standards vary from 
age to age, and evil is such only when judged by the ideal of the age which - 
condemns it. We have before us, therefore, the facts of life as it exists to- 
day. The issue is left entirely with evolution. The optimistic view of it is 
the only practical doctrine. There is ground neither for condemnation nor 
despair, but simply for helpfulness. Man thinks and acts as he does because 
he has advanced no farther in evolution. His‘conduct is the exact result of 
what he is. Change him, and you shall see him living a better life. Do not 
frighten him into a belief which is to save him from some hypothetical hell. 
Help him to understand himself, teach him the laws of growth, and elevate 
his standards. Explain and emphasize the laws of character-building, and 
show him that his mistakes and failures are due not to wilfulness, but to 
ignorance of self and lack of self-control. | 


The essential difference of the author’s standpoint from that 
of the New Church, which sees in the Lord’s life on earth the 
highest manifestation of the divine, becomes apparent in the 
following extract from the chapter on The Christ : — 


Jesus may have been only a representative man, as was Czsar, Shakespeare, 
or Kant. The martyrdom of Socrates may deserve to rank with his, while 
. Kant’s ethical teaching may have attained a higher level than the ethics of 
the Golden Rule. Our inherited love for him may still be so strong that we 
cannot eliminate all deification, and see him as he truly is. 


We are appreciative of the truth-seeking character of the book, 
and are glad to see in it a sign that the New Dispensation is 
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gradually creating a desire and openness for truth, but on account 
of the very attractiveness of its sentiment, and its veiled reason- 
ing, we have felt that we must point out some of its shortcomings, © 
which, indeed, render these messages so misleading that we can 
find in them little of real value. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Through Nature to God. By JOHN FISKE. Houghton, Mifflin, and Com- 
pany. Boston. | 


The Miracles of Antichrist. By SELMA LAGERLOF. Little, Brown, and Com- 
pany. ‘Boston. 


Vedinta Philosophy. Lectures by the SWAMI VIVEKANANDA. The Baker 
and Taylor Company. New York. 

After Her Death. By the author of “ The World Beautiful.” Little, Brown, 
and Company. Boston. | 
A Soul’s Pilgrimage. By CHARLES F. B. MIEL, D.D. George W. Jacobs — 

& Co. Philadelphia. | 
The Kinship of Souls. By REUEN THOMAS. Little, Brown, and Company. 
Boston. 


Notices of the above will soon appear in the pages of the REVIEW. 
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